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450 THE FAIRY 


THE FAIRY SHELL. 


ONE day, when wandering on the shore 
That once was ruled by Marinell, 
I found within a clefted rock 
A strangely twisted, curious shell 
With spiral whorls of pearly white, 
And hollows tinged with roseate light. 


This shell possessed a wondrous power, 
For, placed against the listener’s ear, 
He heard, though gentle, faint, and low, 

The tones of those he held most dear ; 
Though parted far by land or wave, 
The faithful shell an echo gave. 


“Oh, happy gift to man,” said I ; 
“More precious than the painter’s art ; 
How oft shalt thou, in distant climes, 
Console the ever-faithful heart, 
Bring back the cherished voice again, 
And take from absence half its pain.” 


“ Vain are thy thoughts,” a nymph replied ; 
“For those who own it will lament 

That never, through its echoes faint, 
Can tidings from the loved be sent : 

The distant sound is only caught, 

But never word or message brought. 


“Twill only waken yearnings vain ; 
’Twill only pierce the heart anew, 
And bring to mind with tenfold pain 
The anguish of the last adieu. 

When all is lost beyond recall, 
Tis better far a veil should fall.” 


She ceased. I turned, and threw the shell 
Beneath the tossing, foaming tide ; 
Too well can memory waken grief, 
That man should seek for aught beside. 
Love needs it not ; for love can last 
When all the things of time are past. 


Chambers’ Journal. _ 


MIGNONETTE. 


WITHIN the sense of touch and sight, 
They lie before me as I write, 

These subtle-scented flowers ; 
Their little tufts of golden green, 
With flecks of ruddy brown between, 

All wet with summer showers. 


I saw them but an hour ago, 
With sister bunches all a-row, 
And rosebuds white and red ; 
And dark carnations, spicy sweet, 
Borne westward thro’ the busy street, 
Upon a flower-girl’s head. 


The sudden summer shower drew forth 
From my one simple pennyworth, 
The half-evanished bloom ; 
The fading tufts grew green again, 
And breathed, in answer to the rain, 
A beautiful perfume. 
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How well their silent beauties grace 
The dulness of this dingy place, 
My lonely working-room ! 
I drop my pen this summer day, 
And fancy bears me far away, 
Where other posies bloom. 


To garden borders thickly set 
With pansy, lily, mignonette, 

And all sweet flowers that blow ; 
Where we two in the sunshine sit, 
While butterflies around us flit, 

And brown bees come and go. 


The lark sings high, in heaven above, 

Its thrilling strain of happy love, 
While we sit still below; 

Each heart can feel the other beat, 

But neither breaks the silence sweet, 
With whispered “ Yes ” or “‘ No.” 


Ah, me! since then what months of pain ; 

Ah, me! what months of sun and rain 
Must run, ere I can see 

Another of those sunshine hours, 

And hear among the summer flowers 
How one remembers me, 


But love is mine, how strong and true, 


And hope springs green, dear flowers, as you. 


I murmur not at fate ; 
While for the greatest good of all, 


For years, though shine or shadow fall, 
I am content to wait. 


All The Year Round. 


THE HAPPY MAN. 
A PARAPHRASE, 


Two sapphires are thy two blue eyes 
So lovely and so sweet ; 

Thrice happy is the happy man 
Whom lovingly they greet. 


Thy heart, it is a diamond 
That noble lightning throws ; 
Thrice happy is the happy man 
For whom it throbs and glows. 


And rubies are thy crimson lips, 
None lovelier might one reach; 

Thrice happy is the happy man 
Who gets of them love-speech. 


If I but knew the happy man, 
And met that favoured one 

Alone, alone in the green woods, 
His happiness were done ! 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 





BALLOONS AND VOYAGES IN THE AIR. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
BALLOONS AND VOYAGES IN THE AIR.* 


It is an interesting speculation whether 
man, the creature of the earth, can ever 
attain to the empire of the air, as he has 
already attained to the empire of the sea. 
There is nothing unreasonable in the ex- 
pectation. As a matter of science the 
laws that govern the motion of heavy 
bodies in the atmosphere are sufficiently 
well known, and as a matter of experi- 
ence and analogy nothing can be more to 
the purpose than the example of the 
birds. Hence there has long been a 
common belief that we may, some time, 
be able to transport ourselves at pleasure 
through the air as we nowdo on the 
water. The author of the “ Botanic Gar- 
den,” writing in 1791, when the steam- 
engine was beginning to develop its won- 
drous powers, but long before it had been 
applied to locomotion of any kind, ut- 
tered the well-known prediction — 


Soon shall thy arm, UNCONQUERED STEAM, 
afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 

Or on wide-waving wings, expanded, bear 

The flying chariot through the fields of air ! 


Two-thirds of the prophecy have been 
fulfilled ; he would be a bold man who 
would pronounce the fulfilment of the re- 
mainder impossible. 

In aerial travelling there are two dis- 
tinct conditions to be fulfilled. First, 
there must be a command of vertical 
motion ; the force of gravity must be for 
the time counteracted, and the heavy 


* 1. Description des Expétriences de la Machine 
A trostatique de MM. de Montgolfier. Par M, Faujas 
de St. Fond. Paris, 1783. 

2. Aeronautica. By Monck Mason, Esq. London, 
1838. 

3. Les Ballons et les Voyages Aériens. Par F. 
Marion. Paris, 1867. (The same in an English edi- 
tion.) 

4. Voyages Aériens. Par T. Glaisher; Camille 
Flammarion; W. de Fonvielle; et Gaston Tissandier. 
Illustrés d’aprés les croquis d’Albert Tissandier. 
Paris, 1870. (The same in an English edition, edited 
by T. Glaisher. London, 1871.) 

5. En Ballon, pendant le Sitge de Paris. Par Gas- 
ton Tissandier. Paris, 1871. 

6. Les Ballons dirigeadbles. 
Paris, 1872. 

7. Reports of the British Association for the Ad- 
vaxcement of Science. London, 1862 to 1866, 

8. Comptes-rendus des Séances de ? Académie des 
Sciences. Paris, 1870 and 1872. 


Par Gaston Tissandier. 
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body must have a capability of floating, 
or rising, or falling at pleasure. Sec- 
ondly, there must, in addition to this, be 
a power of Aorizontal translation through 
the air. 

Both these effects are well produced 
by a bird, through the mechanical action 
of its wings ; and hence the most natural 
attempt at aerial locomotion has been 
by trying to imitate the bird, or to fy. 
There is much to be said in favour of 
this attempt, for although there is little 
hope that a human being can ever take to 
himself wings, yet the possibility of con- 
structing a flying-machine, if a very light 
motive power can be obtained, is hardly 
to be doubted. Hitherto, however, no 
attempts of this kind have given even a 
prospect of success ; and as our object 
now is rather to show what has been 
done than to speculate on what is possi- 
ble, we will turn to another mode by 
which aerial locomotion has been more 
successfully aimed at, namely, by means 
of the dalloon. We propose to trace the 
history of this ingenious invention —to 
describe its present condition — to dwell 
on some important purposes it has served 
—and finally to investigate what promise 
it offers of increased utility. 


It is not clear when the idea first arose 
that it would be possible to make a body 
ascend from the earth by giving it a less 


specific gravity than the air. One Fran- 
cis Lana,* in 1670, proposed to exhaust 
spheres of thin copper for this purpose, 
but he never attempted to carry out his 
proposal. The discovery of hydrogen 
rendered the idea more practicable. 
Cavendish, in 1766,t showed that the gas 
known as “inflammable air” had a spe- 
cific gravity much less than that of the 
atmosphere ; and Dr. Black, lecturing in 
1767 or 1768, explained that, as an obvi- 
ous consequence of Cavendish’s discov- 
ery, if a very light bladder were filled with 
this gas, it would ascend. Tiberius Ca- 
vallo attempted the experiment ; he could 
not find any envelope sufficiently light 
and impermeable, but he succeeded in 

* Prodromo, o saggio di alcune invenzioni nuove, 


etc. Brescia, 1670. 
t Phil Trans. vol. lvi. p. 152. 
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blowing hydrogen soap-bubbles, which 
mounted vigorously aloft ; and these, the 
first balloons, were described fully by him 
in a paper read before the Royal Society, 
2oth June, 1782.* 

It was not, however, in this way that 
the balloon came practically into exist- 
ence ; its inventors proceeded on a differ- 
ent principle. Instead of using a new 
fluid lighter than air, they hit upon the 
idea of altering the density of the air 
itself by thé action of heat. These in- 
genious men, Joseph and Etienne Mont- 
golfier, whose names are indissolubly 
connected with aerostation, were the sons 
of a rich paper-maker at Annonay, in the 
province of the Vivarais. It seems they 
were fond of physical investigations : 
Joseph particularly had studied the con- 
stitution of vapour and clouds, and he 
saw that temperature had much to do 
with these phenomena. He had con- 
vinced himself by experiment that the 
application of heat would rarefy air so as 
to reduce its specific gravity consider- 
ably, and it occurred to him to try wheth- 
er, by enclosing such heated air in a 
suitable envelope, he could make a kind 
of artificial cloud which would float in the 
atmosphere. In November 1782, when 
staying at Avignon, he made the experi- 
ment with a light bag of thin silk, which to 
his great gratification rose to the ceiling. 

On his return home, the brothers 
worked together ; and after another suc- 
cessful trial they made a public exhibi- 
tion of their invention, at a meeting of 
the ¢tats particuliers of the province, on 
the 5th of June, 1783. Etienne has left 
on record a description of this first large 
balloon ; it was about thirty-five feet in 
diameter, and had a large ascending 
power; it rose some thousands of feet, 
and travelled a mile and a half horizon- 
tally. 

The news of this. experiment soon 
spread to the capital, exciting great won- 
der and enthusiasm, and the Academy 
named a commission to inquire into the 
facts. Butin the mean time attention had 
become attracted to the other mode of 


* The History and Practice of Aerostation. By 
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giving levity by hydrogen gas. A young 
man, named Charles, favourably known 
as aprofessor of physics in Paris, had 
been experimenting with this substance 
in his laboratory, and conceiving it to 
have advantages over Montgolfier’s heated 
air, he proposed to substitute it in bal- 
loons. He called to his aid two practical 
mechanicians, the brothers Robert, and 
constructed a silk balloon of twelve feet 
diameter. After some difficulty in pro- 
curing a sufficient quantity of gas (the 
manufacture of which, on any large scale, 
was quite new) it was filled, and trans- 
ported to the Champ de Mars, where the 
ascent took place on the 27th of August, 
1783. 

After rising to a great height and trav- 
elling many miles, the expansion of the 
gas caused a small leak in the balloon, 
and it came down near a village. The 
inhabitants were frightened beyond meas- 
ure, particularly when they were told by 
two monks that it must be some demon 
from another world. Formal religious 
exorcisms were recited, but no one dared 
approach the monster, for the bounds it 
gave when blown by the wind, the noise 
of the escaping gas, and its fetid odour, 
kept up the dread illusion. At length it 
was fired at, and further wounded, and 
when it had become empty and still, the 
mob rushed upon it with staves and forks 
and tore it to atoms. 

The Montgolfiers, however, had not 
been idle. The Academy had reported 
favourably of their invention, and the 
brothers were called on to exhibit an 
ascent before Louis XVI. at Versailles. 
This came off with great pomp and cere- 
mony on the 19th of September. 

As the power of balloons had now been 
fully established, it was proposed that 
some person should make an ascent, if 
any one could be found bold enough to 
face a voyage that required more of the 
@s triplex than the first expedition on the 
merciless ocean. A volunteer appeared 
in the person of a young man of good 
position, named Pilatre de Rozier, who 
after making some tentative ascents with 
the balloon tied to the ground, offered to 
undertake the journey. It involved some 





Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S. London, 1785. 


danger: a fall, fire, cold, unknown perils 
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amongst the clouds, and the difficulties of 
descending, were all matters of grave 
apprehension; and the king, after con- 
sideration, forbade M. de Rozier’s ascent, 
and proposed, instead, that two con- 
demned criminals should take their places 
in the car. Pilatre was indignant at the 
idea of “such an honour being conferred 
on vile malefactors,” and he remonstrated 
so energetically that the king gave way ; 
and on the 21st of November,* 1783, the 
daring volunteer, accompanied by the 
Marquis d’Arlandes, left the earth on 
the first aerial voyage ever undertaken 
by a human being. A full account of the 
journey is on record in two documents — 
one a formal froces-verbal, drawn up by 
eight members of the Academy, the other 
a letter by the marquis. The balloon 
was seventy feet high, and forty-six feet 
in diameter ; it rose to a height of three 
thousand feet, remained in the air nearly 
half an hour, and descended in the envi- 
rons of Paris, without the aeronauts hav- 
ing experienced the slightest inconven- 
ience. Among the signatures of the fro- 
cés-verbal was that of Benjamin Franklin, 
then on a mission to France; and it is 
reported that when he was asked his 
opinion of the invention, he replied, 
“ Crest Penfant qui vient de naitre/” 
Thus the Montgolfiers not only made 
the first balloon, but, as was their due, 
they had the honour of sending up the 
first aeronaut. The genius and enter- 
prise, however, of their rival, young 
Charles, soon made themselves apparent 
by his announcing a personal ascent on 
his hydrogen principle ; and as this prin- 
ciple ultimately became established to 
the exclusion of the other, Charles’s ex- 
periments possess the interest of being 
the more accurate type of our modern 
aeronautic system. Associating himself 
again with the Messrs. Robert, he pre- 
pared a balloon thirty feet diameter, in- 
troducing many important arrangements 
of detail, which, from their perfection of 
design and ingenuity of construction, 


* The marquis’s letter says 21st October; but it is 
dated 28th November, it has every appearance of 
having been written soon after the ascent, and as the 
procés-verbal gives November, the word October is 
probably a clerical error. 
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have remained almost unaltered to the 
present time. The balloon was to as- 
cend on the 1st of December, 1783, from 
the great basin in front of the Tuileries, 
and Charles made up his mind to occupy 
the car; but, while the balloon was fill- 
ing, it was announced that the king again 
opposed the proceeding. Charles went 
to the minister and protested, declaring 
that, though his sovereign might be mas- 
ter of his life, he was not master of his 
honour, and that he could not break a 
solemn promise made to the nation. The 
king yielded to this bold argument, and 
the prohibition was withdrawn. Shortly 
afterwards another difficulty arose by a 
hostile demonstration on the part of the 
Montgolfierists — for the public had split 
up into two rival factions, the partisans 
of heated air and gas_ respectively. 
Charles, seeing this, stepped up to Etienne 


Montgolfier, and presented him with a 


small pilot-balloon, saying, “ Cest a vous, 
Monsieur, qu’il appartient de nous mon- 
trer la route des cieux.” The good taste 
and delicacy of this proceeding were tes- 
tified to by shouts of applause, and the 
rivalry was at once at an end. The day 
was set apart as a great /é/e, and it was 
said that three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of Paris were present. Charles took 
with him the younger Robert, but dropped 
him near l’Ile Adam, and reascended 
alone, when he gained a height of nearly 
ten thousand feet; and after making 
many interesting scientific observations, 
he descended safely near the wood of La 
Tour du Lay. 

The enthusiasm created by the aero- 
nautic experiments of 1783 was immense. 
To quote M. Marion’s excellent little 
work ; * 


Nobles and artisans, scientific imen and 
badauds, great and small, were moved with 
one universal impulse. In the streets the 
praises of the balloon were sung ; in the libra- 
ries models of it abounded ; and in the salons 
the one universal topic was the great machine. 
In anticipation the poet delighted himself 
with bird’s-eye views of the scenery of strange 
countries ; the prisoner mused on what might 


* The English translation of this requires correction, 
the rendering of the French measures being in many 
cases wrong. 
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be a new way of escape ; the physicist visited 
the !aboratory in which the lightning and the 
meteors were manufactured ; the geometrician 
beheld the plans of cities and the outlines of 
kingdoms ; the general discovered the position 
of the enemy, or rained shell on the besieged 
town ; the police beheld a new mode in which 
to carry on the secret service ; Hope heralded 
a new conquest from the domain of Nature, 
and the historian registered a new chapter in 
the annals of human knowledge. 

It was not merely the blue sky above us, 
not merely the terrestrial atmosphere, but the 
vast spaces through which the worlds move, 
that were to become the domain of man, The 
gates of the Infinite seemed to be swinging 
back before his advancing step. The moon, 
the mysterious dwelling-place of men un- 
known, would no longer be inaccessible. The 
planets that revolve round the sun, the flying 
comets, the most distant stars, these formed 
the field which was to lie oven to investiga- 
tion. 


It was not to be expected that a vola- 
tile nation like the French would allow 
such a subject to become popular without 
making it the theme of endless jokes 
and witticisms. Some of these are worth 
recording. 

In one ascent, snow fell on the bal- 
loon ; and the wits wrote,— 


Fiers assiégeants du séjour du tonnerre, 
Calmez votre colére ! 

Eh! ne voyez-vous pas que Jupiter tremblant 

Vous demande la paix par son pavillon blanc? 


Apropos of an unsuccessful attempt 
at Lyons with a balloon called “Ze 
Globe” — 


Vous venez de Lyon; parlez-vous sans mys- 
tére ? 

Le Globe est-il parti? Le fait est-il certain ?- 

Je Vai vu. Dites nous, allait-il grand train? 

S’il allait—Oh, monsieur, il allait ventre 2 
terre! 


Of an aeronaut who had cheated the 
public : — 


Si par son vol il peut escalader la lune, 
Il fera comme un autre, e# vo/ant, sa fortune ! 


A large number of caricatures ap- 
peared, some very witty, and some very 
coarse, exhibiting, as an author says, ‘ /a 
vraie saveur du bon sel francais.” \n one, 
a ludicrous mode was shown of filling a 
balloon with mephitic gas, by the aid of 
a large number of people, the title being 
“Ia fortune des gens venteux!/” In 
another, alluding to abortive attempts a 
“ Moyen infaillible d@enlovement des bal- 
Jons” was exhibited in the shape of ropes 
and pulleys. One of these failures was 
by a person named l’Abbé Miolan, at the 
Luxembourg; the crowd, after waiting 





some hours, rushed in and destroyed the 
balloon, when the witty Parisians found 
out that the anagram of the Abbé’s name 
was ballon abimé. 

In one of Gay-Lussac’s ascents, being 
desirous of rising very high, he threw 
out many superfluous things, and among 
them a common deal chair, which fell 
into a field where a peasant girl was at 
work ; the balloon was invisible, and the 
only explanation possible was, that the 
chair had fallen from heaven. Mucn sur- 
prise was expressed at the uncomfortable 
accommodation provided for the angels 
and archangels, but the miracle was ul- 
timately explained. 

Many objections were raised to the 
new invention, which was denounced as an 
impious attempt to improve on the work 
of the Creator: it was urged that female 
honour and virtue would be in continual 
peril if access could be got by balloons 
at all hours to the windows of the 
houses ; and politicians objected that if 
the path of air were to be made free, all 
limits of property and frontiers of nations 
would be destroyed ; a sentiment which 
was countenanced by a serious proposal 
to invade England with an army descend- 
ing from the skies. 

The English were somewhat backward 
in their notice of balloons, and it was said 
of them — 


Les Anglais, nation trop fiére, 
S’arrogent l’empire des mers ; 

Les Frangais, nation légére, 
S’emparent de celui des airs. 


A short excursion was made at Edin- 
burgh, in a Montgolfier, by a Mr. Tytler, 
on the 27th of August, 1784;* but the 
earliest ascent in Great Britain which at- 
tracted attention was a voyage in a gas 
balloon, on the 15th of the following 
month, by Vincenzo Lunardi, secretary to 
the Neapolitan ambassador. He as- 
cended from Finsbury, in the presence 
of a large concourse of spectators, 
among whom was the Prince of Wales, 
and came down safely on a spot of rising 
ground about four miles north of Ware.f 


* Gentleman’s Magazine,’ vol. liv. pee ii. Pe 709s 
t 


+ A rough stone, erected to mar! e place, may 
still be seen in a field at Standon Green End, on the 
estate of Mr. A. G. Puller. It bears a small triangular 
brass plate; engraved with two views of the balloon, 
and with the following curious inscription : — 

Let Posterity Know 
And mneenag oe Astonished, 
at 
On the 1§ Day of September, 1784, 
Vincent Lunardi of Lucca in Tuscany, 
The First Aerial Traveller in Britain, 
Mounting from the Artillery Ground 
in London, 
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Three circumstances related by Lu- 
nardi * will show the public excitement 
produced. A gentlewoman who saw 
some article drop from the car, supposed 
it was the aeronaut, and died of the 
fright. A jury were considering the ver- 
dict to be given on a criminal, indicted 
for a capital offence, when the balloon 
being in sight, the court adjourned to 
look at it, and the jury to save time ac- 
quitted the prisoner; the judges after- 
wards remarking to Lunardi, that though 
he had caused the loss of one life, he had 
saved another. A Cabinet-council also 
broke up, in order that the king, with 
Mr. Pitt and other ministers, might 
watch the balloon through telescopes pre- 
pared for that purpose: the king remark- 
ing, “ We may resume our deliberations 
at pleasure, but we may never see poor 
Lunardi again.” 

Shortly after this, an experienced 
French aeronaut, Blanchard, brought a 
balloon to England, and on the 7th of Jan- 
uary, 1785, he performed the hazardous 
feat of crossing the Channel. He was ac- 
companied by Dr. Jeffries, an American 
who afterwards published an account of 
the voyage.t They started from Dover 
heights at about mid-day, with a light 
north-westerly wind. During the pas- 


sage, by loss of gas, the balloon de- 


scended several times nearly to the water- 
level, and to keep themselves from 
drowning they threw out first their bal- 
last, and then every other loose article, 


And 
Traversing the Regions of the Air 
For Two Hours and Fifteen Minutes 
In This Spot 
Revisited the Earth. 
On this Rude Monument 
For Ages be Recorded 
That Wonderous Enterprise 
Successfully Atchieved 
By the Powers of Chemistry 
And the Fortitude of Man: 
That Improvement in Science 


ic 
The Great Author of all Knowledge, 
Patronizing by his Providence 
The Invention of Mankind, 
Hath Gracious] Permitted 
To Their Benefit 
And His Own Eternal Glory. 


Traditions of the event are preserved in the neightour- 
hood; one of the rude fathers of the hamlet, who 
showed us the stone, boasted of having known a woman 
who helped to hold down the balloon, and pointed out 
the tree to which it was secured. The plate is in ve 
bad condition, and if Lunardi’s wish is to be fulfilled, 
we commend his ‘‘ rude monument”? to the care of the 
landowner. . i 

* An Account of the First Aerial Voyage in Eng- 
land. In a series of letters. By Vincent Lunardi, 
Esq. London, 1784. i 

+ A Narrative of the Two Aerial Voyages of Doc- 
tor Jeffries with Mons. Blanchard. By John Jeffries, 
M.D. Presented to the Royal Society, and read bee 
fore them, January 1736. London, 1786. 
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including all their provisions, a great part 
of their clothes, and their anchors. At 
last they reached the shore, and landed 
safely in the. forest of Guines, near 
Calais, Blanchard gained much honour 
by this expedition, but he did not escape 
the wit of the Parisians, who nicknamed 
him “ Don Quichotte de /a Manche.” 

The French were jealous of the cross- 
ing having been first effected from the 
cliffs of perfidious Albion, and the enter- 
prising Pilatre de Rozier determined to 
attempt the passage from the French 
shore. The story is a romantic and mel- 
ancholy one. He had many difficulties 
and discouragements, but he had fallen 
in love with an English girl at Boulogne, 
and as she urged him to make the experi- 
ment, he did so, in spite of the warnings 
of his friends. He ascended on the 15th 
of June, 1785, with a companion, and they 
were carried at first over the strait; but 
the wind changing they were brought 
back to the land. They were hanging 
within sight of Boulogne when the bal- 
loon took fire, and the unhappy aeronauts 
falling to the earth, were both killed. 
The young lady who had contributed to 
the catastrophe, and who was probably a 
witness of it, fell into horrible convul- 
sions, and died a few days after her 
lover. 

Many other aeronauts have fallen vic- 
tims to their hazardous occupation ; among 
them was Madame Blanchard. At a 
Parisian fé¢e on the 6th July, 1819, she 
had attached to her cara large mass of 
fireworks, which she set light to when at 
a great height. When these were extin- 
guished, a bright flame shot up iato the 
air: the spectators at first thought it was 
part of the entertainment, but it was 
soon discovered that the gas of the bal- 
loon was ignited. As she descended she 
called for help, and, as she retained her 
presence of mind, she might have been 
saved, but the car, in dragging, caught a 
chimney which threw her down to the 
pavement below and killed her on the 
spot. 

We also read of a narrow escape from 
a madman (an Englishman, of course), 
who, when at a great height, took out a 
knife and began to cut the cords that 
held the car, saying he should like to try 
the sensation of a fall. The aeronaut 
opened the valve with all his might, and 
contrived to delay the experiment till 
they touched the ground. 

It was not uncommon for persons of 
rank to take seats in the car, either as 
managers or passengers. The future 
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Charles X., the Comte d’Artois, and 
Philippe Egalité, were among this num- 
ber, and the latter nearly lost his life by 
the trial of some new apparatus. There 
were many jokes at his expense, and it 
was said, “// avait voulu se mettre au- 
dessus de ses affaires.” 

The English aeronauts have not been 
behind their Continental brethren for 
skill and enterprise. The Sadlers, father 
and son, were renowned for their cour- 
age. James, the father, made an ascent 
from Oxford as early as 1784; and on 
the 1st of October, 1812, he attempted to 
cross the Irish Channel from Dublin to 
Liverpool. But he met with adverse 
winds, and after much buffeting about, 
he was obliged to drop into the sea, and 
was picked up by a boat that fortu- 
nately was near, the captain being obliged 
to run his bowsprit through the balloon 
to free him. His son, Windham Sadler, 
accomplished the passage from Dublin 
to Holyhead onthe 22nd of July, 1817. 
On one of his ascents the net broke and 
the car began to slip away, when he saved 
himself by tying the neck of the balloon 
round his body. He was unhappily killed 
on the 29th of September, 1824, while 
descending in a gale, by striking against 
a house near Blackburn, in Lancashire. 

Mr. Green, another of our most cele- 
brated aeronauts, was born the year after 
the invention of balloons, and died only 
a few years ago. He made nearly one 
thousand four hundred ascents; he 
crossed the sea three times, and twice 
fellinto it. He took up seven hundred 
persons, among whom were one hundred 
and twenty ladies, and many persons of 
high rank. On one occasion he ascended 
sitting on a favourite pony, suspended to 
the hoop in the place of the car ; the ani- 
mal, who had been trained at Astley’s, did 
not manifest the least uneasiness, but ate 
freely during the excursion some beans 
given him by his rider. 

A voyage made by Mr. Green to the 
centre of Germany is one of the most 
memorable on record. The balloon was 
fifty feet diameter, containing 85,000 cu- 
bic feet of gas, and the party consisted 
of Mr. Green, Mr. Monck Mason (who, 
in his “ Aeronautica,” has given a full ac- 
count of the voyage), and Mr. Robert 
Holland, who provided the funds. They | 
ascended from Vauxhall Gardens on the 
7th of November, 1836, at half-past one 
P.M., and, crossing the channel, passed to 
the eastward during the night, and the 


1 


his newly-invented guide-rope (described 


i 





next morning saw large tracts of snow,! 7 


which they thought might be the bound-. 
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less plains of Poland or the inhospitable 
steppes of Russia. 
them to descend, when they found them- 
selves near Weilburg, in the Duchy of 
Nassau, having travelled about five hun- 
dred miles in eighteen hours. 


Nassau balloon. 
object in this expedition was the trial of 


machines on this principle, and he 
posed to provide it with funds by the 
excursions of this monster balloon. 
ascended at 5.45 P.M., on the 18th Octo- 
ber, 1863, from the Champ de Mars, with 
eight passengers, among whom was a 
young Montgolfier, the grandson of one 
of the men of Annonay. At nine the 
next morning they descended between 
Bremen and Hanover. 
blowing a hurricane, the two anchors 
parted, the aeronauts lost the control of 
the valve, and there ensued a violent 
dragging for many miles, until the bal- 
loon tore itself open on the trees of a 
wood. The passengers were much hurt, 
and barely escaped with théir lives.* 
The balloon was afterwards repaired, and 
exhibited in London and elsewhere, and 
it made a few more short excursions, but 
it did not much help the “ A/us lourd que 
Pair” society. 


young 
wife from Calais, iatending to cross to 





This determined 


The bal- 
oon afterwards took the name of the 
Mr. Green’s principal 


hereafter), and he considered the success 
of the experiment as complete. 


A larger balloon constructed by M. 


Nadar, and named the “ Géanz,” contained 
above two hundred thousand cubic feet, 
equivalent to about seventy-four feet 
diameter; the car was a house of two 
stories, weighing, when full, above three 
tons. 
ability, had adopted the fancy that it was 


M. Nadar, a man of considerable 


mpossible to control the direction of 


balloons, on account of their lightness 
and large surface, and he considered he 
had discovered an important scientific 
principle, that “four lutter contre Pair 
al faut étre plus lourd que lair.” 


He 


nstituted a society to introduce flying- 
pro- 


He 


The wind was 


On the evening of the 31st August, 
1874, M. Jules Duruof, a courageous 
Frenchman, ascended with his 


England. The balloon was, however, 


carried over the German Ocean, and the 


aeronauts were rescued the next morning 


_by a Grimsby smack, that happened to 


be fishing on the Dogger bank, 170 
miles off the mouth of the Humber. 


* “Mémoires du Géant,” par Nadar. Paris, 1865. 
e most readable and entertaining book we have met 


h 
with on the subject of ballooning. 
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The bursting of a balloon in the air, 
terrible as it is to think of, does not 
seem necessarily to involve fatal conse- 
quences to the aeronauts. In 1808 a bal- 
loon, carrying two Italians, burst at a 
great height; and in 1835 Mr. Wise, an 
American aeronaut of great experience 
and enterprise,* met with a similar acci- 
dent in Pennsylvania ; but in both cases 
the balloon, from its great resisting sur- 
face exposed to the air, brought the aero- 
nauts gently down. Mr. Wise, reflecting 
on these accidents, became so convinced 
of the efficacy of the resistance, that he 
afterwards, on several occasions, burst 
his balloon purposely when high in the 
air. In 1847 an accident of this kind 
happened on an ascent from Vauxhall, 
when Mr. Coxwell and the late Albert 
Smith were of the party, but no one was 
seriously hurt. Mr. Glaisher supports 
Mr. Wise’s explanation by facts occur- 
ring in his own experience ; but he justly 
remarks that “it is not a situation to be 
coveted.” 

To provide against cases of this kind, 
Blanchard introduced the Jarachute, a 
sort of large umbrella, suspended be- 
tween the balloon and the car. In ordi- 
nary circumstances it was closed, but on 
falling fast it opened of itself, and by its 
resistance checked the velocity so ma- 


terially as to allow of the descent being 
effected safely. Blanchard tried the first 
experiment on his dog, and this was so 
successful, that parachutes were fre- 
quently afterwards used by the aeronauts 


themselves. Garnerin, in October 1797, 
dropped safely from a height of 2,240 
feet ; and his wife was so skilful in their 
management, that she once laid a wager 
that she would make one descend on a 
given spot, which she accomplished with 
tolerable precision. 

On the 24th July, 1837, an enthusiast 
named Cocking insisted on dropping him- 
self from Mr. Green’s balloon, when at a 
height of five thousand feet above Lon- 
don, in a parachute of his own contriv- 
ance, which utterly failed, and the poor 
fellow was dashed to pieces. 


But our readers may wish to form some 
more definite idea what a balloon is, and 
what sort of operations are involved ina 
balloon voyage. 

First, as to the source of the ascending 
power. For a long time Montgolfier’s 


* A System of Aeronautics, By John Wise. 
Philadelphia, 1850. 
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system of heated air and Charles’s sys- 
tem of light gas were in rivalry. The 
former was much the simpler; but the 
hydrogen was difficult and costly to pre- 
pare, and the filling of a balloon with it 
took many days. About 1814 coal gas 
came into use for lighting towns, and this 
settled the question by providing an 
excellent filling material, always to be 
had at gasworks at a moderate charge. 
Although six or seven times heavier than 
pure hydrogen, it was still less than half 
the weight of air, and therefore would 
give, with moderate-sized balloons, a fair 
ascending power; moreover, being less 
subtle, it was less liable to leak through 
the stuff of the envelope. Mr. Green was 
the first to take advantage of this gas, 
and it has since been almost universally 
used. The Montgolfier system is quite 
abandoned, and pure hydrogen is only 
resorted to in special cases where great 
power is required. . 

The ascending force is determined, 
according to well-known hydrostatic laws, 
by the difference in weight between the 
gas and an equal volume of air. An ex- 
ample will make this clear. The standard 
balloon used in the siege of Paris (of 
which we shall speak hereafter) was about 
fifty feet diameter, containing 70,600 cubic 
feet. The weight of this volume of air 
would be about 5000 Ibs., and the 
weight of the gas (assuming a sp. gr. of 
0.40) would be 2000 lbs. Hence the gross 
ascending force would be 3000 lbs. The 
weight of the balloon, net, and car was 
about 1000 lbs., thus leaving 2000 Ibs. 
available for passengers, despatches, bal- 
last, and anchoring-apparatus. If the 
same balloon were filled with hydrogen, 
the weight of the gas would be only 350 
Ibs, and the disposable ascending force 
would be 3650 lbs. 

The shape is generally spherical, as 
giving the largest content with the least 
weight, and the available power of the 
balloon increases with its size. The 
bottom of the balloon is not closed, but 
tapers to form a pipe. This serves for 
the inflation, and it is left open during the 
ascent to allow of the escape of the gas 
as it expands; if it were not for this 
precaution, the balloon would burst 
from the increased pressure. At the top 
of the balloon is fixed the escape valve, 
which consists of two doors or flaps open- 
ing inwards, and kept closed by springs. 
To these doors cords are attached, which 
pass down the centre of the balloon and 
through the open pipe into the car. The 
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aeronaut has only to pull these cords to 
open the valves, which allow the gas to 
escape. 

The balloon is covered with a network 
of fine strong cord, which, passing down 
the sides, terminates in a wooden hoop 
at the bottom. Tothis hoop the car is 
suspended by ropes, and thus, by means 
of the net the weight is transferred to the 
top of the balloon, on which the ascend- 
ing force acts. The car is simply an 
oblong basket of wicker-work, combining 
lightness with strength to resist strains 
or blows. 

The balloon has to be provided with 
several appurtenances necessary for the 
aerial manceuvres. The most important 
is ballast, which consists of fine sand 
carried in small sacks ; this material when 
thrown out distributes itself in the air, 
and so does no damage in falling. An- 
other provision is an anchor or grappling- 
hook, intended to catch hold of some 
object when the balloon approaches the 
earth, and soto arrest its course. This 


is attached to acoil of rope that hangs 
over the side of the car, ready to be dis- 
engaged at any moment by cutting a 
small binding-string. 

Another article of equipment, in large 
balloons, is along rope called the guide- 
rope, which is fastened to the hoop and 


allowed to hang down below the car. 
This has several important uses. In the 
first place, when the balloon is so low 
that the rope trails on the ground, the 
effect is to take off a portion of the 
weight, which is equivalent tothe dis- 
charge of so much ballast, and as the 
lightening increases by the descent of 
the balloon, a most efficient self-acting 
check is thus offered to any rapid fall. 
Secondly, the trailing along the ground 
also checks more gently than the grapnel 
the horizontal drift by the wind. Thirdly, 
the position and angle of the rope, as 
seen immediately below the car, furnish 
indications both of the course of the 
balloon and its height above the ground, 
which are peculiarly valuable in darkness 
and fogs; and lastly, it affords the 
people on the ground something to lay 
hold of in order to help the aeronaut to 
descend. The guide rope is generally 
from 500 to 1000 feet long, and by means 
of a small windlass in the car, it may be 
Aengthened or shortened at pleasure. It 
was invented by Mr. Green, and is the 
only new feature of importance added to 
the general design of the balloon as left 
by Charles in December, 1783. 
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We may now consider the operations 
of the voyage. The balloon being filled, 
the aeronaut carefully examines his bal- 
last, his anchor-attachments, and his 
valve-lines, the three great provisions for 
his safety, and at his signal “let go ” the 
machine soars into the air. He will have 
taken in the greatest possible quantity of 
ballast, so as to leave but little ascending 
force, and to moderate the velocity of his 
rise ; he can throw more out at any time, 
and thus can increase hig upward speed 
as he desires. In proportion, however, 
as he rises, the conditions of the ascend- 
ing force become changed. The air at 
higher levels has a reduced pressure, the 
consequence of which is a tendency of 
the gas to expand. Hence if the balloon 
was full at starting, an escape will take 
place by the tube at the bottom; but itis 
customary to leave a portion empty to 
provide for the expansion. Supposing 
now the ascent to continue, a point will 
soon be reached where, by the loss of 
gas, the ascending force will be reduced 
to an equilibrium with the weight, and at 
this point the balloon will float horizon- 
tally, neither rising nor falling.* 

There are other sources of variation in 
the ascending power. One is, change of 
temperature: a powerful sun will expand 
the gas, or, on the other hand, a shower 
of rain or a deposit of snow will contract 
it — either of these changes having a cor- 
responding effect on the equilibrium. 
The alteration of weight, also, by moist- 
ure, and the loss of gas by leakage, or by 
exosmose, or by diffusion in the air 
through the neck, are all disturbing influ- 
ences that go on more or less during the 
voyage. 

The aeronaut forms an idea of his 
height by the inspection of a barometer 
in the car; and he has it in his power to 
alter his level ashe pleases. Ifhe wishes 
to ascend, he throws out ballast; if to 
descend, he opens the valve and lets out 
gas. But he must be careful not to be 
too lavish of these means, seeing that his 
stores of gas and ballast are limited, and 
that it is absolutely necessary, for the 


* As an approximate rule, omitting the disturbing 
influences of temperature, etc., the height in feet to 
which a balloon will rise whose capacity in cubic feet 
= C, and weight in lbs. = W, will be == 27,800 hyp. log. 
C (1—s) ‘ , a 
zw where s = sp. gr. of gas, air being unity. 
This formula will also show the effect of discharging 
ballast, by substituting a diminished value of W._ It is 
said that the last thoughts of Euler were occupied by 
this problem, the calculations being found on his slate 
at the time of his death on the 7th Sept. 1783.— 
** Voyages Aériens’’ (¥ rench edition). 
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safety of his life, that he should have a 
fair supply of both left at the time he 
wishes to regain the earth. 

The descent is the most arduous task 
of the aeronaut, and during which he is 
most exposed to danger, particularly if 
the wind be high. Having brought him- 
self tolerably low, he will look out for a 
favourable place abead, where he may 
land easily, the best condition being a 
free open space, unencumbered by build- 
ings or trees. On approaching this he 
will throw out his grapnel, and, if it 
catches, it will bring him toa stand. He 
will probably receive a shock or two, but 
having now a hold on the ground, he may 
with a vigorous pull at the valve easily 
accomplish his descent, particularly if 
friendly helping hands are near. But his 
anchor may not catch, or may give way, 
and a strong wind may carry him on. 
His task is then a difficult one, requiring 
great nerve and presence of mind. He 
may see a building or a tree in his way, 
towards which he is being hurled with 
fatal force when his only chance of salva- 
tion is instantly to throw out ballast to 
rise and escape it; after which he must 
renew his attempt. The swaying of the 
balloon by the wind when the grapnel 
has caught, the highly inclined position, 
requiring him to hold on to avoid being 
thrown out, the risk of dragging, and 
many other contingencies, make a descent 
in a high wind a thing only to be under- 
taken by very experienced hands. 

In some cases balloons, after being 
inflated, are allowed only to rise a cer- 
tain height under restraint, being secured 
to the earth by long cords. These are 
called captive balloons. They have at 
different periods been fashionable, as 
affording amusement to the public, and, 
in some cases, have been of real utility. 
Two large captive balloons have been 
made of late years, one at Paris, in 1867, 
the other in London in 1868. The Paris 
one was placed in a building adjoining 
the Exhibition, and it carried twelve 
persons in the car to a height of about 
eight hundred feet. The London captive 
balloon, installed in Ashburnham Park, 
Chelsea, was much larger, ninety-three 
feet diameter, and containing about 425,- 
ooo cubic feet. It was filled with hydro- 
gen gas, and took up thirty-two people at 
a time to a height of two thousand feet ; 
a steam-engine of two hundred horse- 
power being used to draw it down again. 
Both these fine balloons were made by 
M. Henri Giffard, of whom we shall have 
more to say by-and-by. 
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It may now be asked of what use are 
balloons? Almost all writers on the sub- 
ject have concurred in lamenting that an 
invention of such high promise should 
have performed so little. The balloon 
has been a singular exception to the ordi- 
nary course of mechanical discoveries, 


The steam-engine, machinery, steam-nav- ~ 


igation, railways, the electric telegraph, 
photography, iron-construction, have all, 
soon after their introduction, received 
rapid development; while this art of 
aerial locomotion, from which so much 
was expected, has remained just where it 
was in 1783. Franklin’s child has never 
grown; heisan infant still. The balloon, 
instead of revolutionizing the world, has 
settled down tothe position of a huge 
toy, and has taken rank with fireworks 
and monster bands as an attraction to 
Jfétes and holiday amusements, for the 
mere gratification of idle curiosity. 

There have been, however, two pur- 
poses of special character to which the 
balloon has been seriously applied, and 
in which it has rendered good service, 
namely, the scientific investigation of at- 
mospheric phenomena, and the art of war. 

First, as to the scientific use of bal- 
loons. From the time of their invention 
philosophers have thought them applica- 
ble to aerial and meteorological re- 
searches, and many ascents have been 
planned at different times with this view. 
At the beginning of the present century 
an aeronaut named Robertson, who is 
spoken highly of by Arago, made such 
ascents at Hamburg and St. Petersburg, 
and about the same date Gay-Lussac and 
Biot undertook similar experiments at 
Paris, at the suggestion of Laplace. 
Messrs. Barral and Bixio, in 1850, and 
Mr. Welch, of Kew, in 1852, followed in 
the same track; but the most extensive 
series of investigations of the kind have 
been made within the last ten years, at 
the instance of the British Asscciation, 
by Mr. Glaisher, of the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. He associated himself with 
our most experienced living aeronaut, Mr. 
Coxwell, and the ascents were made in a 
large balloon of ninety thousand cubic feet 
capacity, constructed specially for the pur- 
pose. The objects were to make obser- 
vations at high altitudes on the thermo- 
metric, hygrometric, electrical, and chem- 
ical condition of the air ; on the magnetic 
force; on the spectral and solar influ- 
ences ; on clouds and vapours ; on aerial 
currents ; on sound; and on any other 





interesting phenomena that offered them- 
selves. For Mr. Glaisher’s results on 
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these points we must refer to his very 
full official reports ; but he has given to 
the world a popular account of some of 
his voyages in the book mentioned on 
our first page. In the years 1862 to 1866 
he made twenty-eight ascents, in one of 
which he rose to the great height of thirty 
seven thousand feet, or seven miles. At this 
elevation he lost consciousness, and the 
cover of his book is ornamented with his 
picture as he hung over the edge of the 
car in this critical condition. The follow- 
ing extract, descriptive of “The High 
Regions,” will give an idea of Mr. Glaish- 
er’s style: — 

Above the clouds the balloon occupies the 
centre of a vast hollow sphere, of which the 
lower portion is generally cut off by a hori- 
zontal plane. This section is in appearance 
a vast continent, often without intervals or 
breaks, and separating us completely from the 
earth. No isolated clouds hover above this 
plane. We scem to be citizens of the sky, 
separated from the earth by a barrier which 
seems impassable. We are free from all ap- 
prehension such as may exist when nothing 
separates us from the earth. We can suppose 
the laws of gravitation are for a time sus- 
pended, and in the upper world, to which we 
seem now to belong, the silence and quiet are 
so intense, that peace and calm seem to reign 
alone. 

Above our heads arises a noble roof —a 
vast dome of the deepest blue; in the east 
may perhaps be seen the tints of a rainbow on 
the point of vanishing ; in the west the sun 
silvering the edges of broken clouds. Below 
these light vapours may rise a chain of mount- 
ains, the Alps of the sky, rearing themselves 
one above the othef, mountain above mount- 
ain, till the highest peaks are coloured by the 
setting sun. Some of these compact masses 
look as if ravaged by avalanches, or rent by 
the irresistible movements of glaciers. Some 
clouds seem built up of quartz, or even dia- 
monds ; some, like immense cones, boldly rise 
upwards; others resemble pyramids whose 
sides are in rough outline. These scenes are 
so varied and so beautiful, that we feel that 
we could remain forever to wander above 
these boundless planes. . . . But we must 
quit these regions to approach the earth ; our 
revolt against gravity has lasted long enough, 
we must now obey its laws again. As we 
descend, the summits of the silvery mount- 
ains approach us fast, and appear to ascend 
towards us; we are already entering deep val- 
leys, which seem as if about to swallow us up, 
but mountains, valleys, and glaciers all flee 
upward. We enter the clouds and soon see 
the earth: we must make the descent, and in 
a few minutes the balloon lies helpless, and 
half empty, on the ground. 


In addition to Mr. Glaisher’s accounts, 
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balloon voyages by three eminent French 
aeronauts, Messrs. Flammarion, De Fon- 
vielle and Gaston Tissandier. M. Tis- 
sandier deserves credit for having intro- 
duced a new feature into balloon descrip- 
tions, by taking up his brother, a prac- 
tised artist, who has illustrated the bal- 
loon adventures and the scenery of the 
voyages with much skill.* 

The most recent scientific ascent was 
attended with a lamentable result. On 
the 15th April, 1875, M. Tissandier start- 
ed from Paris, accompanied by M. Croce- 
Spinelli, an engineer, and M. Sivel, a 
naval officer, the object being to make 
certain observations at high altitudes. 
The records of the height do not show 
so great an elevation as that attained by 
Mr. Glaisher, but either from the effect 
of the rarefaction, or from the inhalation 
of gas, M. Tissandier’s companions were 
both suffocated, and he himself narrowly 
escaped with his life. Is there enough to 
be learnt at these great elevations to jus- 
tify the risk they entail ? 


The application of balloons to the art 
of war presents great interest, on ac- 
count of the remarkable success with 
which they were used by the Parisians, in 
the late siege, to establish communica- 
tion with the country in general, in defi- 
ance of a most vigorous blockade. We 
make no apology, therefore, ‘for giving 
this part of our subject a more lengthy 
notice. 

Soon after Montgolfier’s and Charles’s 
first trials the idea arose of using the 
aerostat, as the French call it, for military 
purposes. At the seige of Condé, in 1793, 
an attempt was made tosend news bya 
balloon across the investing lines; and 
about the same time, the celebrated Guy- 
ton de Morveau proposed to establish 
captive balloons as posts of observation 
in communication with the Republican 
armies. The idea was approved by the 
Committee of Public Safety, on the con- 
dition that sulphuric acid should not be 
used for the production of the hydrogen, 
all the sulphur obtainable being wanted for 
powder. Lavoisier got over the difficulty 
by his discovery of the decomposing action 
of red-hot iron on steam, and De Mor- 
veau’s proposal was put in practice. A 
school of aerostatics was established at 


* We must give a decided 


Wf prstevonee to the French 
edition of the work, not onl 


ecause there are impor- 


tant omissions in the English copy, but because the 
style of the French authors, who are all practised 
writers, and express themselves forcibly and often elo- 





the work also contains descriptions of 


quently, suffers much in translation. 
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Meudon, and two companies of a¢rostiers 
were attached tothe army. The campaign 
of the Sambre and Meuse was just then 
beginning, and an energetic young officer 
of the balloon-corps, named Coutelle, was 
sent in all haste with two balloons to its 
aid. The general, who had received no 
notice of the step, at first treated the young 
man as a lunatic, and threatened to shoot 
him ; but he was soon convinced of the 
importance of the invention, and adopted 
it without further hesitation. At the siege 
of Maubeuge and the battle of Fleurus, 
Coutelle rendered most important ser- 
vices in obtaining information as to the 
position and movements of the enemy, 
who afterwards made honourable testi- 
mony to the skill and ingenuity of the pro- 
ceeding. . 

After this, military aerostation seems to 
have died away. The first Napoleon took 
balloons into Egypt, but the English 
seized the filling-apparatus: his nephew 
had one made for the Italian campaign, 
in 1859, and appointed Garnerin as his 
aeronaut ; but it only arrived the day after 
Solferino. We also hear of successful 
aerostation in the American Civil War a 
few years later, the signals being com- 
municated to the earth by telegraph 
wires. 

At the breaking-out of the Franco-Ger- 
man War in July 1870, there were in 
Paris many experienced aeronauts, in- 
cluding Tissandier, De Fonvielle, Nadar, 
Jules Duruof, and Eugéne Godard, the 
Jatter of whom had made eight hundred 
ascents. The subject of military balloon- 
ing was mooted, and received some faint 
support from the Imperial government ; 
but before anything of use could be ar- 
ranged the disaster of Sedan occurred, 
and was followed in a few days by the 
close investment of the capital. The new 
goverment at once addressed themselves 
to the aeronauts, with the view of open- 
ing aerial communications with the ex- 
terior. Six balloons were found, all in 
indifferent condition, the worst being the 
Solferino one, “ Z’/mpérial,” which, M. 
Tissandier is careful to tell us, “on n’a 
jamais su réparer.” The first ascent was 
made by M. Duruof, on the 23rd Septem- 
ber; he carried a large number of de- 
spatches, and landed safely in three hours 
near Evreux. He was followed on the 
21st by M. Mangin; on the 29th, by 
Godard, jun. ; and on the 3oth by Gaston 
Tissandier, who has given an animated 
account of his’ voyage. 

Encouraged by this success, the gov- 
erment established the balloon-post on a 
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regular system, and took immediate steps 
for the manufacture of a large number of 
balloons, under specified conditions, and 
in the quickest possible time. It was 
easier, however, to make the vessels than 
to find captains for them, for experienced 
aeronauts were very few, and when they 
had once left Paris there was no return- 
ing. In this strait it was resolved to in- 
vite the help of sailors, a class of men 
whose training made them familiar with 
operations and dangers akin to those of 
ballooning. The appeal was well an- 
swered ; many fine brave fellows offered 
themselves ; they received such instruc- 
tion as was possible, and a large number 
of ascents were conducted by them. “ Our 
topsail is high, sir,” said a tar to his 
admiral, who saw him ascend, “and dif- 
ficult to reef ; but we can sail all the same, 
and, please God, we'll arrive.”” The em- 
ployment of some acrobats from the Hip- 
podrome was less fortunate, as they made 
use of their skill, when in difficulty, to 
slip down the guide-rope to the earth, 
leaving the passengers and despatches to 
take care of themselves. 

The balloon service was on the whole 
conducted with remarkable success and 
precision. From September to January 
sixty-four balloons were sent off, and of 
these fifty-seven fulfilled their mission, 
the despatches reaching their destination. 
The total number of persons that left 
Paris was 155, the weight of despatches 
was nine tons, and the number of letters, 
three millions. The speed of transit varied 
usually from about seven to forty or forty- 
five miles an hour. In four cases aspeed 
above fifty miles was attained, and in one 
instance about eighty miles; the high 
speeds being all with south-westerly 
winds. 

We may mention some of the voyages 
which offer special interest. Gambetta 
left by the “ Armand Barbés ” (every bal- 
loon had a name) on the 7th of October; 
being too low, he was fired on by the 
Prussians, and narrowly escaped being 
hit. On the 27th of October, the “ Bre- 
tagne” fell, by some bad management, 
into the hands of the Prussians near Ver- 
dun; on the 4th of November, the “ Gali- 
lée”? had a similar fate near Chartres ; 
and on the 12th the “ Daguerre” was 
shot at, brought down, and seized a few 
leagues from Paris. The loss of three 
balloons within afew days alarmed the 
government; the vigilance of the enemy 
had been aroused, and whenever a balloon 
was seen, notices were telegraphed along 
its probable line of flight, and the swiftest 
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Ublans were put on the alert, with they 
hope of capturing it. Moreover, there 
was said to have arrived at Versailles a 
new rifled gun of enormous range, made 
by Krupp, to fire shell at the aerial mes- 
sengers. On this account the govern- 
ment determined that the future depar- 
tures should take place at night. But the 
darkness added greatly to the difficulties 
of the voyage, and some of the ascents 
were attended with strange adventures. 
On the 24th of November, near mid- 
night, the “ Ville d’Orléans ” left with an 
aeronaut and a passenger; the wind 
blew from the north, and it was hoped 
the balloon would fall near Tours; but 
before long the voyagers heard a sound 
below them which they recognized but 
too well as the lashing of breakers on 
the shore. They were in a thick mist, 
and when at daybreak this cleared away 
they found themselves over the sea, out 
of sight of land. They saw several ves- 
sels, and made signals for help, but were 
not answered, and one vessel fired on 
them. They were scudding rapidly to 
the north, and had given themselves up 
for lost, when they came in sight of land 
to the eastward. But they were descend- 
ing from loss of gas, and their ballast 
was gone; in despair they threw out a 
bag of despatches, and this saved them, 
for the balloon rose, and encountered a 
westerly current, which carried them to 
the shore. They had no idea what part 
of the world they were in; the ground 
was covered with snow, they saw no in- 
habitants, and being overcome by fatigue 
and hunger, they both fainted on getting 
out of the car. On recovering, they 
walked through the snow, with great ex- 
ertion, and the first living creatures they 
saw were three wolves, who, however, 
did not molest them. After a painful 
walk of several hours, they found a shed 
where they sheltered for the night, and 
the next morning, continuing their march, 
they came upon another hovel with traces 
of fire, which showed them the country 
was inhabited. Soon after two woodmen 
came in, but neither party could under- 
stand the other, and it was only by one 
of the peasants pulling out a box of 
matches marked “ Christiania,” that the 
Frenchmen could guess where they were. 
They had fallen in Norway. They were 
well received, and though the balloon had 
escaped when they fainted, it was ulti- 
mately recovered, with all the contents 
of the car, and the despatches reached 
their destination. The “ Archiméde,” 
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which started an hour after the “ Ville 
d’Orléans,” landed in Holland, after a 
voyage of seven hours. 

The 30th November was a memorable 
day for the balloons. The “Jacquard” 
ascended at 11 P.M., managed by a sailor 
named Prince, who cried out with en- 
thusiasm as he rose, “ Fe veux faire un 
immense voyage; on parlera de mon as- 
cension.” He was driven by a south- 
easterly wind, over the English Channel. 
He was seen by English vessels, and 
passing near the Lizard he dropped his 
despatches, some of which were after- 
wards picked up on the rocks; but the 
balloon, thus lightened, soared high over 
the wide Atlantic and -was never heard of 
more. 

The “Jules Favre” started at half-past 
eleven the same night with two passen- 
gers, and only escaped almost by a mira- 
cle the fate of the “Jacquard.” The 
wind blew from the north, and the aero- 
nauts thought they were going to Lyons ; 
they were long enveloped in fog, and on 
emerging at daybreak they saw under 
them an island which they supposed to 
be in a river, but which proved to be 
Hoedic in the Atlantic! They were 
driving furiously out to sea; but in front 
of them lay, as a forlorn hope, the larger 
island of Belleisle. They saw they should 
pass one end of it where it was very nar- 
row, and that they must either land on 
this strip of land or be lost. They tore 
the valve open with all their might, 
brought the balloon down some thousand 
feet in a few minutes, and fortunately 
succeeded in striking the land. But the 
shock was terrific ; the balloon bounded 
three times, and at last caught against a 
wall, throwing both passengers out of the 
car. They were much hurt, but were 
hospitably received, singularly enough, 
in the house of the father of General 
Trochu. 

On the 15th December the “ Ville de 
Paris” fell at Wertzlar in Prussia; and 
on the 2oth, the “General Chanzy” got 
also into captivity at Rothenberg, in Ba- 
varia, 

On the morning of. the 28th January, 
the “ Richard Wallace,” which left Paris 
the night before, was seen at La Rochelle 
approaching the sea, and almost touching 
the ground. The people called to the 
aeronaut to descend, instead of which he 
threw out a sack of ballast, rose to a 
great height, and soon disappeared in the 
western horizon. No doubt the poor fel- 
low had lost his wits on seeing the danger 
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before him. This was the last ascent but 
one ; that on the next day carried to the 
provinces the news of the armistice. 

The balloons had solved the problem 
of communication from Paris outwards, 
but there was another, not less impor- 
tant, namely, how to obtain a return com- 
munication inwards from the exterior. 
This was a much more difficult matter ; 
any wind would blow a balloon away 
from the city, but to get one back again 
required a particular direction of cur- 
rent, with very little margin. M. Tissan- 
dier devised some ingenious schemes, and 
himself made several attempts to get 
back, but failed, and the return of bal- 
loons was given up as impracticable. 

Failing these, other modes were 
thought of, and the government appealed 
energetically to men of science and in- 
ventors to help them in their difficulty. 
Numberless projects were offered, and a 
committee sat en ermanence to examine 
them, but the great majority were wild 
and visionary. 

A few trusty foot messengers suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the Prussian lines, 
and many cunning devices were invented 
for concealing about them short de- 
spatches in cypher; hollow coins, keys 
and other articles of unsuspicious ap- 
pearance were skilfully prepared ; occa- 
sionally a despatch was inserted in an 
incision under the skin, and one of the 
contrivances most successful, till an in- 
discreet journal let out the secret, was an 
artificial hollow tooth. One balloon took 
out some trained dogs, which it was 
hoped would find their way back again, 
but they never reappeared. A daring at- 
tempt was made, by some electricians, to 
connect the broken ends of the telegraph 
wires (which had of course been cut) by 
almost invisible metallic threads, but 
they could not succeed. The river, flow- 
ing into Paris from the plains of Central 
France, formed the basis of many prom- 
ising schemes. Divers, submarine boats 
and floating contrivances of many kinds 
were proposed, and some of them tried; 
the most ingenious being little globes of 
blown glass, so marvellously resembling 
the natural froth bubbles on the surface 
of the water as to escape the most vigi- 
lant observation. It was thought at one 
time that these would come into use, but 
before the “service des bulles” could be 
organized, the frost set in, and spoiled the 
surface of the river. 

The problem which had defied the in- 
genuity of man, was, however, solved by 
the instinct of a bird. The return post 
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was effected by means of carrier pigeons, 
which, having been taken out of Paris in 
balloons, were let loose in the provinces 
to find their own way home. There existed 
in Paris a “ Société Colombophile,” and 
after the departure of the first balloon, 
the vice-president waited on General 
Trochu, and proposed that an attempt 
should be made to combine the outward 
balloon-post with a return service by pig- 
eons. The second balloon carried three 
birds, which came safely back six hours 
afterwards, with news from the aeronauts ; 
and the return of eighteen more de- 
spatched in following days confirmed the 
practicability of the plan. The service 
was then regularly organized, and was 
carried on with more or less success dur- 
ing the whole of the siege. 

But though the messengers were found, 
it was necessary to give careful attention 
to the mode of transmitting the mes- 
sages. A pigeon’s despatch is tied to 
one of the feathers in his tail, and, of 
course, in order to avoid impeding his 
motion, it must be very small and light. 
For strategic purposes, small despatches 
in cypher would have sufficed, but the 
government, with laudable spirit, wished 
to give the public the benefit of the pig- 
eon-post, as they had already done with 
the balloon-service, and this gave rise to 
one of the most remarkable and ingenious 
postal arrangements of the siege, namely 
the application of microscopic photogra- 


The exquisite delicacy of the collodion 
film had long been known, and with the 
aid of a microscopic camera, pictures had 
been produced on it which, though so 
small as scarcely to be visible to the 
naked eye, exhibited, when magnified, 
all the details of the original. M. Da- 
gron,* who had practised this art, pointed 
out its applicability to the pigeon-post, 
and was commissioned to organize the 
arrangements. . He left in the “ Niepce” 
balloon on the 12th November, and, after 
falling into the hands of the Prussians at 
Vitry-le-Frangais, he escaped to Tours, 
where, and at Bordeaux, he conducted 
the process with much success. 

The despatches, public and private, 
were first printed (to save space and ren- 
der them more legible) on pages of folio 
size, sixteen of which were placed side 
by side, forming a large sheet about 54 
inches long and 32 inches wide. This 
was reduced by photography to one eight- 


* “La Poste par Pigeons Voyageurs.” Par Dae 


gron. Tours, Bordeaux, 1870-1. 
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hundredth of its original area, the im- 
pression being taken on a small pel- 
licle of transparent gelatinous collo- 
dion, two inches long and one and one- 
fourth inch wide, and weighing about 
three-quarters of a grain. Each page con- 
sists of about two thousand words, and, 
therefore the whole impression contains as 
much matter as sixty-five pages of this 
review. 

We have read one of these despatches 
with a powerful microscope, and find it 
contains a great number of messages, 
chiefly of personal interest, to inhabitants 
of Paris, from many parts of France. We 
extract the following as samples : — 


Dépéches a distribuer aux destinataires. 

Pau, 26 Fanvier.— A Focher, Rue Chaus- 
sée d’Antin. Madeleine accouchée heureuse- 
ment hier. Bien beau gargon. 

Biarritz, 1 Février.—A Martin, 68 Rue 
Petites Ecuries. Sommes a Biarritz, bébé 
complétement remis, embrasse papa, doulou- 
reusement impressionnés événements. 

A Font. Besoin argent, demande Masquier. 

A Pcrier. Tous parfaitement bien; trou- 
veras charbon dans cave, 


There are also many “ dépéches man- 
dats,” or post-office orders, payable to 
persons in Paris, from correspondents in 
the country. 

Every pigeon carried twenty of these 
leaves, which were carefully rolled up 
and put in a quill; they contained matter 
enough to fill a good-sized volume, and 
yet the weight of the whole was only fif- 
teen grains. When the pigeon arrived 
at his cot in Paris, his precious little bur- 
den was taken to the government-office, 
where the quill was cut open, and the col- 
lodion leaves were carefully extracted. 
The next process was to magnify and read 
them by an optical apparatus, on the prin- 
ciple of the magic lantern, or rather of the 
well-known electric illustrator, which 
plays such an important part in the sci- 
entific lectures at our Royal Institution. 
The collodion film was fixed between two 
glass plates, and its image was thrown on 
a white screen, enlarged to such an ex- 
tent that the characters might be read by 
the naked eye. The messages were then 
copied and sent to their destination. 

The despatches were repeated by dif- 
ferent pigeons, for although the commu- 
nication was established many causes in- 
terrupted its regularity. The Prussians 
were powerless against the winged mes- 
sengers (it is said they attempted to chase 
them with birds of prey); but there were 
more real obstacles in fogs, which pre- 





vented the pigeons seeing their way, and 
in the great cold, which was found to 
interfere with their powers, particularly 
when the ground was covered with snow. 
There were sent out of Paris three hun- 
dred and sixty-three pigeons, but only 
fifty-seven returned, and some of these 
were absent a long time. 

The charge for private despatches by 
pigeon was fifty centimes per word ; but 
to facilitate the service, the Parisians 
were directed to send to their friends in 
the country, by balloon, questions which 
could be answered by pigeon with the 
single words, “ Yes” or “ No.” Forms 
were prepared, something like our pos- 
tage-cards, and four such answers were 
conveyed for one franc.* 

The Parisians will long recollect the 
excitement produced by the arrival of 
their pretty couriers; no sooner was a 
pigeon seen in the air than the whole city 
was aroused, and remained in a state of 
intense anxiety till the news was deliv- 
ered. An engraving was afterwards pub- 
lished representing Paris, as a woman in 
mourning, anxiously awaiting, like Noah’s 
imprisoned family, the return of the dove. 

The aerial post was undoubtedly a great 
success. Itcould not indeed save France, 
or deliver the capital; but it was an im- 
mense comfort and advantage to the 
Parisians as establishing, during the 
whole of the siege, a correspondence with 
the exterior, which without it would have 
been impossible. And had the cause 
been less desperate, it is not improbable 
that the balloons might have turned the 


* The following official notice, of a kind unique in 
postal annals, may still be seen on the walls of some of 
the French provincial towns: — 

**DrirEcTION GENERALE DES TELEGRAPHES ET DES 
Postgs. — A vis. — Les derniers ballons ont apporté de 
Paris, avec la correspondance de la capitale, des cartes 
destinées 4 recevoir des réponses a des questions posées 
dans la lettre d’envoi. La direction assurera la 
transmission de ces réponses au moyen des pigeons 
voyageurs, désireuse d’ajouter ainsi aux moyens de 
correspondance qu’elle a déj&A mis a la disposition du 
public pour ses relations avec la capitale, un nouvear 
mode de communications, moins complet, il est vrai, 
mais moins onéreux. Les cartes-réponses seront re- 
Gues dans tous les bureaux de télégraphe et de poste 
moyennant une taxe uniforme d’un franc. ‘Elles ne 
pourront contenir que quatre ,réponses, par oui ou par 
non, consignées dans des colonnes disposées a cet 
effet. Les bureaux de poste sont également autorisés 
A recevoir des sommes d’argent a destination de Paris 
et de l’enceinte fortifiée jusqu’A concurrence de 300 fr. 
et a délivrer en échange des mandats qui, transmis 
Paris par des pigeons-voyageurs, y seront acquittes # 
présentation. . La direction prevnd des mesures 
pour donner aux opérations photographiques néces- 
saires pour la réproduction et la réduction des télé- 
grammes et des mandats un développement en rapport 
avec les nouvelles facilités pot me est heureuse de 
pouvoir accorder au public. —STEENACKERS. Tours. 
(No im but it must have been early in October, 
1870. 
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scale, by giving to the French substan- 
tial advantages in their means of com- 
munication. 


We must now, in conclusion, say a few 
words on the general capabilities and pros- 
pects of the balloon as a means of aerial 
locomotion. The problem is one of great 
interest and importance; for it need 
hardly be said that if such a mode of 
transit could be established, its advan- 
tages would be almost incalculable. . 

The balloon already fulfils, as we have 
seen, one of the two necessary condi- 
tions ; it will float in the air, and it can be 
made to rise and fall at pleasure.* But 
it fails in the second particular. The 
great obstacle at present to its use is the 
want of power over the direction of its 
flight. It is at the mercy of the wind, 
which “ bloweth where it listeth ;¥ and a 
vehicle which can only travel to some 
unknown place is not likely to have many 
business passengers. 

It has often been proposed to take ad- 
vantage of the fact, well ascertained by 
experience, that currents are found, at 
different heights moving in different di- 
rections ; but the information on this 
point is at present very imperfect; and 
probably such a mode of direction would 
be always uncertain. The more impor- 
tant problem is, how to make a balloon 
travel, not with, but through the air; in 
the same manner as a boat, instead of be- 
ing floated along with the stream, is 
made to move in an independent course 
through the water. In short, we want 
what, if we may coin a word for the pure 
pose, we may call a dirigib/e balloon. 

The Montgolfiers, in 1783, discussed 
the use of oars, and Guyton de Morveau, 
in the following year, made some experi- 
ments at Dijon with analogous contriv- 
ances. But no useful result was ob- 
tained, and the question does not appear 
to have been studied, with any earnest 
attention to its mechanical conditions, 
until the middle of the present century. 

The nature of these conditions may 
best be learnt by considering the analo- 
gous case of a boat; not a sailing boat 
which is moved by external power, but a 
rowing boat or a steamer in which the 


* The present mode of doing this, involving a con- 
tinual loss of gas and ballast, and a consequent waste 
of ascending power, is very imperfect: it was one of 
Mr. Green’s objects, in the invention of the guide- 
rope, to ameliorate the evil, by providing a kind of 
ballast which could be discharged temporarily, and 
taken in again ; and no doubt this expedient, combined 
with a perfectly impermeable envelope, would much 
extend the limit of balloon voyages. There is, how- 
ever, great room for improvement in this particular, 
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power is internal. In such a vessel the 
motion is produced by oars, paddles, or 
screws, the surfaces of which are im- 
pelled against the circumambient fluid by 
mechanical power ; the reaction sends 
the vessel forward, and when the motion 
through the fluid in once obtained, the 
direction is determined by that simple and 
beautiful contrivance, the rudder. 

According to this, in order to make 
our balloon move through the air, it must 
be provided with propelling apparatus, 
propelling power, and a rudder. And, as 
a further condition, derived from aquatic 
analogy, it must have such a form as will 
offer the least resistance in its passage 
through the air. If these conditions are 
complied with, we shall certainly get a 
dirigible balloon, and they involve noth- 
ing that is at variance with mechanical 
knowledge, or that is beyond the scope 
of mechanical skill. The first good at- 
tempt to make such a balloon was in 
1852 by a French engineer, M. Henri 
Giffard. He was then young and un- 
known, but his name has since become 
famous on other grounds. He had evi- 
dently studied the subject well, and had 
arrived at a thoroughly practical ap- 
preciation of the necessary conditions. 
Abandoning the globular shape, as offer- 
ing too much resistance, and following 
the analogy of the lines of a vessel, he 
constructed an oblong pointed balloon, 
to the stern of which he attached a 
rudder, and in the car he carried a small 
steam-engine which worked a screw, 
formed of sails like a windmill. M. 
Giffard’s balloon was about one hundred 
and fifty feet long, and forty feet diame- 
ter. It contained eighty-eight thousand 
cubic feet, and was filled with coal gas. 
The engine was three-horse power, 
weighing three hundredweight, and it 
turned the screw one hundred and ten 
revolutions per minute. It was a daring 
thing to put the furnace of a steam-en- 
gine so near to a huge reservoir of highly 
inflammable gas ; but M. Giffard adopted, 
among other precautions, the ingenious 
device of turning the chimney down- 
wards, producing the draught by the 
steam-blast, as in the locomotive-engine ; 
and he considered himself free from any 
danger of fire. 

The ascent took place from the Hippo- 
drome in Paris on the 24th September, 
the signal to “let go” being given by the 
steam-whistle. The wind was strong, 
and M. Giffard did not expect to hold 
against it; he found, however, that he 
could make a headway through the air of 
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five to seven miles an hour; and this 
enabled him to execute various manceu- 
vres of circular motion with perfect suc- 
cess. The action of the rudder was 
very sensitive. No sooner, he says, did 
he pull gently one of the cords, than he 
saw the horizon turn round him like the 
moving picture in a panorama. He rose 
to a height of nearly six thousand feet, 
but, the night approaching, he put out 
his fire, and descended safely in a field 
near Elancourt.* 

In 1855 M. Giffard constructed another 
balloon, of larger dimensions, which con- 
firmed the previous results ; but he found 
that before the direction could be com- 
pletely commanded, many improvements 
were necessary which would take time. 
His attention was just then occupied on 
other mechanical inventions,f but he did 
not neglect the subject, for, in the great 
captive balloons erected by him in 1867 
and 1868, he perfected several of the 
improvements he had in contemplation, 
in particular the impermeability of the 
envelope, a more mechanical construc- 
tion of the valves, and a better and 


* M. Emile de Girardin, in noticing (La Presse, 
25 Sept. 1752) this experiment of M. Giffard, whom he 
calls the Fulton of aerial navigation, makes the follow- 
ing remarks : — 

** Est-il pour la France une solution plus importante 
que celle du probléme de la navigation a¢rienne? La 
navigation maritime a vapeur a changé toutes les con- 
ditions relatives d’existence insulaire et européenne de 
la Grande Bretagne ; ce que |’ Angleterre pouvait entre- 
prendre il y a cinquante ans contre la France elle ne 
pourrait plus Vessayer sans s’exposer aux terribles 
représailles d’un débarqguement qui pourrait faire 
craindre a la ville de Londres le sort de la ville de 
Copenhague. 

“La navigation a vapeur peut également chahger 
toutes les conditions relatives de puissance continentale 
et militaire de la Russie. En effet, on comprend que 
toutes les combinaisons de la guerre seront changées le 
jour ou, au lieu de lancer certains projectiles, il n’y 
aura plus qu’a les laisser tomber au milieu d’un carré 
d infanterie. 

“Ce n’est 14 qu’un des points par lesquels la naviga- 
tion aérienne a vapeur s’éléve 4 la hauteur d’une im- 
mense question politique.” 

The following letter on the same subject was written 
at a later date to Gasten Tissandier: 

** Hauteville House, 9 mars 1869. 

** Je crois, Monsieur, 4 tous les progrés. La naviga- 
tion aérienne est consécutive a la navigation océa- 
nique; de eau Phomme doit passer a lair. Partout 
ot ja création lui sera respirable, Phomme pénétrera 
dans la création. Notre seule limite est la vie. La ot 
cesse la colonne d’air dont la pression empéche notre 
machine d’éclater, ’homme doit s’arréter. Mais il 

eut, doit, et veut aller jusque-!a et ilira. . . . Certes, 

Yavenir est A la navigation aérienne, et le devoir du 

présent est de travailler 4 l’avenir. 


- “Victor Huco.” 

“ Voyages Aériens.’? —(French edition only.) 

t M. Giffard has acquired great fame by his inven- 
tion of the “‘injector,’”’ an apparatus now applied 
almost universally to locomotives, and which is one of 
the most remarkable and novel applications of science 
to engineering. 
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cheaper mode of preparing pure hydro- 
gen. 

During the siege of Paris, the earnest 
desire to get a return-post to the city 
again called attention to the subject of 
dirigible balloons. In October 1870, M. 
Dupuy de Léme, the eminent naval ar- 
chitect to the French government, ob- 
tained a grant of sixteen hundred pounds 
for experiments, and he proceeded to 
construct an apparatus, which was in 
progress when the Communist insurrec- 
tion broke out and stopped the proceed- 
ings. On peace being restored, M. de 
Léme resumed the work at his own cost, 
and the trial was made on the 2nd of 
February, 1872. He has given a full ac- 
count of his proceedings in several pa- 
pers of the “ Comptes-rendus”* of the 
Academy of Sciences. His balloon was 
elongated, 120 feet long, and fifty feet 
diameter, containing 122,000 cubic feet, 
and it was filled with hydrogen. It had 
a triangular rudder, and the car carried a 
screw-propeller of two sails, thirty feet 
diameter, intended to be turned by four 
men, a relay-gang being also taken up to 
relieve them. M. de Léme considered it 
essential that the balloon should pre- 
serve its form in spite of any escape of 
gas, and, to ensure this, he placed, in- 
side the large envelope, a smaller bal- 
loon, which could be filled with air from 
the car when required. 

The ascent took place at Vincennes, 
with M. de Léme and thirteen other per- 
sons inthe car. In the early. exposition 
of his objects he had stated that he did 
not aim at attaining any great independ- 
ent speed; the important point was to 
get such a moderate control over the 
course as should render it possible for 
balloons to return into Paris, and he be- 
lieved that a motion through the air of 
about five miles (eight kilometres) per 
hour would suffice for this purpose. Soon 
after leaving the ground the screw was 
put in motion, and, on the rudder being 
taken in hand, its influence was at once 
observable. The wind was high, blow- 
ing from the south-west, with a velocity 
varying from twenty-seven to thirty-seven 
miles an hour, and -all that could be 
hoped for was to produce a moderate 
deviation in the direction of the flight. 
This was accomplished, as, when the 
screw was put to work, and the head of 
the balloon set at right angles to the 
wind, a deviation was obtained of ten 


* Vol. Ixxi. 1870, p. 502; and vol. Ixxiv. 1872, p. 337: 
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or eleven degrees, showing an independ- 
ent motion through the air of five to 
seven and one-half miles an hour, pro- 
duced by the machinery. The descent 
was made safely about ninety miles from 
Paris. 

As a matter of fact, M. Dupuy de Léme 
does not seem to have accomplished 
much beyond what M. Giffard had done 
previously: and it is to be regretted 
that both M. Giffard and he should have 
left the subject where it is; but fortu- 
nately, guided by the data obtained, we 
may form an idea, much more satisfac- 
tory than heretofore, of the position of 
the question, and of the prospects of the 
invention for the future. 

In the first place, the possibility of con- 
structing, on principles analogous to 
those of aquatic navigation, a buoyant 
aerial screw-ship, which shall have a form 
of small resistance, which shall be stable 
and easy to manage, and which shall obey 
her rudder, has been fully established ; 
there only remain the questions what 
power is necessary to give such a vessel 
a certain speed through the air; what 
amount of power can be carried ; and how 
that power may be applied. 

The relation between power and speed 
has been carefully investigated by M. de 
Léme on sound mechanical principles, 
checked by the actual data of aquatic 
navigation, and although their application 
to this problem is new, they seem to have 
been confirmed by experiment so far as 
the limited trial extended. M. de Léme 
calculated beforehand that to give a speed 
of five miles an hour would require a net 
expenditure of about three-tenths of a 
horse-power ;* for which, allowing for 
loss, he allotted four men, or four-tenths 
of ahorse-power. In the actual experi- 
ment he found that eight men (or six- 
tenths of a horse-power net) gave 
6.4 miles per hour, which is sufficient 
confirmation, the power varyirg, accord- 
ing toa well-known rule, as the cube of 
the speed. Hence to give ten miles an 
hour would require two and a half horse- 


* The power required to propel the balloon depends 
largely on the value of the coefficient representing the 
reduction of resistance due to the form or to the dines 
of the vessel. There is little experience of this for the 
air, but M. de Lome asserts by the analogy of ships, 
that it may be as low as 1-40 or even 1-80. Allowing 
for resistances of the car and net, and for other defects, 
he has in his calculations brought it out at a mean 
value of 1-10; and adopting this, we have the following 
formula. lf @ = largest diameter of balloon in feet, 
aud v = velocity through the air in miles per hour, 
then the net horse-power required will be in round 
numbers —- 
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power, twenty miles twenty horse-power, 
and so on. 

The form of power adopted by M. de 
Léme, namely human effort, involved an 
enormous waste of weight ; and in reason- 
ing on what may be done, we have aright 
to assume a more economical arrange- 
ment. A horse-power in the shape of ten 
men, with a relay of five, weighs about a 
ton ; but in the steam-engine this may be 
reduced very largely. Giffard’s engine 
and boiler weighed one hundred and, 
twelve pounds per horse-power; in some 
boats lately working on the Thames * 
the weight was only sixty or seventy 
pounds, and in other instances it has been 
reduced still lower. 

To keep up the power, we may estimate 
that the engine will require, per horse- 
power per hour, three to five pounds of 
fuel and twenty-five to twenty-eight 
pounds of water, But by an ingenious 
“air surface condenser,” lately intro- 
duced by Mr. Perkins, the water 
evaporated may be recovered and used 
over again, and M. Giffard has pointed 
out that the fuel and water lost would 
take the place of the ballast usually put in 
the car. 

We should be quite within actual prac- 
tice in estimating for each horse-power, 
one hundred pounds weight of engine, 
boiler, and condenser, and ten pounds 
for each hour’s consumption. Hence, as 
M. de Léme’s balloon had, after allow- 
ing for his entire apparatus and machin- 
ery, about four thousand six hundred 
pounds disposable buoyancy, we find he 
eould carry a twenty-horse engine, and 
keep up aspeed of twenty miles an hour 
for thirteen hours. By enlarging the 
balloon, say to one hundred feet diam- 
eter, we should get an available buoyancy 
of twenty tons, which would enable a 
speed of twenty miles an hour to be kept 
up for twenty-four hours, and still leave 
some seven or eight tons free. 

These calculations are furmed, be it 
observed, on data already existing; we 
have made no allowance for the improve- 
ments that would naturally arise when the 
attention of ingenious men was drawn to 
the subject, and when actual experience 
had been’ gained. The application of 
high power would doubtless require 
many alterations in construction, and 
much study of detail, and there is every 
probability that in the course of this study 
by skilful engineers such ameliorations 


* Trans. Inst. of Naval Architects, 1872, p. 26% 
Paper by Mr. F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S. 
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would be brought about as would result 
in the attainment of higher speeds than 
we have above taken credit for. 

Let us only, for the sake of argument, 
assume that we could attain for our bal- 
loons au independent velocity of twenty- 
five miles an hour through the air; it is 
worth while to inquire what that would 
do towards the solution of the great 
problem of aerial locomotion. 

We have here to consider the effect of the 
wind. According to the best tables, what 
may be called an ordinary breeze blows 
between ten and twenty miles an hour, a 
strong breeze between twenty and thirty, 
a high wind between thirty and forty, and 
a gale up to fifty or more. The average 
velocity of balloons carried along by the 
wind has been found to be about twenty- 
five miles an hour, and we may fairly as- 
sume that the current is as often below 
as above this velocity. Hence it fellows 
that for half the days in the year we might 
have the power, by properly constructed 
dirigible balloons, of navigating the air as 
we pleased, in anydirection. If the wind 
were for us, we should make thirty to fifty 
miles an hour; if against us, we should 
go slowly, but, as the French sailor said, 
** Please God, we should certainly arrive.” 
In the other half of the year, when the 
wind exceeded the velocity we could com- 


mand, we must give up the idea of steam- 
ing against it; but even then our steering 
power would give us very great advantage 
in deviating from the wind’s direction. 


An example will make this clear. Sup- 
pose that a high wind were blowing from 
the west, with a velocity of forty miles an 
hour (the highest, perhaps, that it would 
be prudent to attempt a voyage with), we 
could not goanywhere westerly, or even 
due north or south, but, by the aid of our 
independent speed of twenty-five miles, 
we could command any course we pleased 
between north-east and south-east, giving 
us still a very large and useful range; 
and what we lost in this respect we should 
gain in swiftness, as our velocity running 
east would be sixty-five miles an hour. 
Then one most important use of dirig- 
ibility would be in facilitating the descent, 
and in avoiding the many dangers to 
which the aeronaut, in his present help- 
less position, is so often exposed. He 
could choose his place of landing with 
precision, bearing right or left at pleasure, 
and, turning his head to the wind, he 
could get rid of, or largely diminish, the 
dragging which is so dangerous, and which 
has so often brought a fatal termination 
to balloon voyages. Indeed, with ordi- 
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nary precautions in the construction and 
management of the apparatus, a dirigible 
balloon would furnish one of the safest, 
as well as one of the swiftest and pleas- 
antest, modes of locomotion. 

And, further, it must be borne in mind 
that the increased frequency of balloon 
voyages would lead to a more careful 
practical study of the atmospheric con- 
ditions bearing on them. We may, in- 
deed, conclude that the future use of 
balloons will probably depend on a mod- 
erate steering facility, combined with the 
power of taking advantage of the best cir- 
cumstances of wind and weather; and 
we do not doubt that with such a combi- 
nation, well studied, and wrought out with 
the skill of which the present age is ca- 
pable, the balloon has the power to be- 
come a really useful machine. 

We have had no space in this article to 
speak of flying. There are many students 
of aerial locomotion who profess a con- 
tempt for the balloon, as a mere plaything, 
and consider that the only proper solu- 
tion of the problem is by a flying-machine, 
which shall sustain itself in the air, like a 
bird, by mechanical means. They disdain 
floating power, which, they say, birds do 
not possess, and which is, therefore, un- 
necessary. It would be just as reason- 
able to propose, on analogous grounds, 
to abolish boats and substitute swim- 
ming-machines. The “lus lourd que 
Yair” doctrine is a delusion, founded on 
the mechanical blunder of confounding 
gravity and momentum, which are two 
distinct things. It is a more reasonable 
objection that a balloon, from its large 
size, must offer a great resistance to the 
air at high speeds, but this resistance has 
been enormously overrated,* and it isa 
cheap price at which to acquire the ful- 
filment of the first. condition of aerial 
locomotion—that of overcoming the 
action of gravity. At all events, a dirig- 
ible balloon is a thing actually in exist- 
ence; a flying-machine is, at present, 
only an idea. 


* The resistance to M. de Léme’s balloon, of 122,000 
cubic feet, at 5 miles an hour, was only 21 1-2 lbs. ; at 
20 miles an hour, it would be 344 lbs. 
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WHEN my lungs are full of London 
smoke, my brain worn with the strain of 
work, my heart sickened within me by 
disappointments inseparable from a life 
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of business — when, in short, my system 
is lowered, as my doctor tells me, by 
overwork and confinement, and I pine 
for peace and quiet, for bright sun and 
blue sky, for the rippling of streams and 
the sighing of soft summer gales through 
the green woods, then my soul turns 
longingly to a little spot fourteen thou- 
sand miles away, where I once found all 
these to my heart’s content. 

I have looked upon the much-vaunted 
beauties of many a European landscape. 
I have also struck out from the beaten 
paths of travel, and, trusting mainly toa 
compass, a smattering of the language, 
and a pair of long legs, wandered in 
search of the picturesque and found it in 
every form and variety in quaint little 
out-of-the-way nooks and corners. Be- 
sides this, I have seen in all the four 
continents nature in every aspect, pretty, 
grand, and awful; but of all the bright 
beauty-spots on the fair face of this 
earth, give me the little Japanese village 
of Meyangashi, fourteen thousand miles 
away from where I now write in the 
heart of this great city. 

Were Meyangashi four hundred miles 
away instead, I should not thus publish 
its attractions to the world, for it would 
be but a sorry return for all that it did 
for me, the health it gave back to me, 
the gloomy, fever-born fancies it dis- 
pelled, were I to bring upon it a yearly 
invasion of tourists, whe would soon 
stifle its calm, tranquil existence, turn its 
picturesque temple into a Kursaal, poison 
its honesty, and, probably, change my 
cheery, attentive, simple-minded old host 
into a sordid, cheating harpy of a land- 
lord, and his low thatched farmhouse 
intu a hotel ; but Meyangashi, is, as I have 
said before, fourteen thousand miles 
away, and, in spite of “ Captain Cook,” 
hotel-coupons, and circular tours, it will 
be fer many years to come —in fact un- 
til human ingenuity devises a scheme for 
being in two places at once, or estab- 
lishes a regular balloon service between 
London and Yeddo—much the same as 
when | first saw it. 

It is about thirty-five miles from the 
settlement of Yokohama, so that it is 
five miles or so cutside the “treaty 
limits,’ which is an imaginary cordon 
drawn round Yckohama with a radius of 
thirty miles; beyond which the “ for- 
eigner” is forbidden to pass. The Jap- 
anese authorities, however, did not en- 
force a very strict observance of this 
rule, and I never heard of any slight 
transgressions of it leading to any 
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disagreeable results. Some years ago, 
soon after having risen from a bed of 
sickness, I found myself, together with a 
friend, in this haven of rest. Fever had 
held me in its burning grasp for many 
weeks, and, when it had at last let go its 
hold, had left me weak in mind and body. 
The doctors recommended an immediate 
return to England, but there were cogent 
reasons for my staying abroad a year or 
two longer if I could possibly manage it. 
With painful indecision I wavered be- 
tween the two courses: on the one hand 
I longed for the old country, and felt that 
it alone could restore me ; on the other, if 
I left Japan just then, years of exile and 
toi] would have been spent in vain. I 
had borne the heat and burden of the 
day, and when the fruit of my labours 
was nearly ripe, it was hard to leave it to 
be plucked by other hands; and so the 
struggle went on. At last a middle 
course opened before me, and along it 
I steered to a happy solution of my per- 
plexities. Av old schoolfellow happened 
to be in the regiment quartered at Yoko- 
hama, and, on his suggestion and promise 
of bearing me company, I determined to 
try a month at Meyangashi, and then, if 
that did no good, to throw overboard 
every other consideration, and steer for 
England. 

Burton —I shall call him Burton — 
was just the companion for a broken- 
down invalid. He was cheery without 
being noisy, and there wasa manly heart- 
iness about him that made you feel you 
had something strong and stout to lean 
on, though, at the same time, he could be 
as gentle as awoman. He was also full 
of vitality, though not oppressively so to 
one who had nearly lost all his. To Bur- 
ton, then, I trusted myself, feeling every 
confidence in his nature to cope with and 
overcome the difficulties of a Japanese 
journey in the shape of lazy coolies, idle 
truant dettoes,* and refractory, shoe-cast- 
ing, knee-breaking ponies. After deter- 
mining on this step, I left all the arrange- 
ments entirely to him, as I was too de- 
spondent and weak to attend to anything 
myself. Thus empowered, he, with his 
usual energy, fixed the period for our de- 
parture at three days’ distance, and at 
once set off himself to Meyangashi to 
engage rooms in advance. In a couple 
of days he returned with the intelligence 
that there was no tea-houset where we 
could put up, but that he had engaged part 


* Native grooms or horse-boys. 
+ Inn. 
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of a farmhouse. It was all the same to 
me, and the next morning we started on 
our ponies, Burton having previously de- 
spatched at daybreak the baggage by half 
a dozen coolies, who, together with our 
bettoes, were to awaitus ata place called 
Atchungi, where we were to break the 
journey and sleep on my account. 

To my surprise Burton had ridden up 
to my bungalow at the appointed hour 
with a cavalcade of brother officers who, 
he explained, happened to be starting for 
some temples on the road towards Yeddo, 
and, as our way for the first few miles lay 
in the same direction, we all rode on to- 
gether. The morning was fine, the com- 
panionship was pleasant, the temples they 
were bound for one of the lions of Japan 
i bad not seen, and so Burton and my- 
self determined to accompany them to 
their destination, as it would not be many 
miles out of our way and he said he knew 
where he could strike off into a bye-path 
leading into the direct road to Atchungi. 

Our way, to within two or three miles 
of the temples, lay along the Tokaido — 
the main road of Japan, or rather it may 
be called a street, for, with few intervals, 
there are houses on either side along its 
entire length of about six hundred miles. 
It was along this Tokaido, about a year 
before, that Mr. Richardson, a British 
merchant, was brutally murdered by the 
retainers of a daimio (a native prince or 
nobleman) who was travelling in state 
along the route. The unfortunate gen- 
tleman was at the time accompanied by a 
lady and two gentlemen on _ horseback, 
and, unhappily for them, they met this 
procession. They rode on, however, 
keeping well to one side of the road, and 
encountering nothing worse than the 
scowls and muttered curses of the armed 
retainers, until the great man himself was 
borne past reclining in his xorimon,* 
scornfully surveying the adventurous 
tojins ;t when, either upon some signal 
given by him, or from some sudden out- 
burst of fanatical feeling, out flashed the 
keen two-handed swords, and the unfor- 
tunate Richardson was cut down. 

“Gallop back for dear life!” was now 
the cry, and getting the lady between 
them, they plied whip and spur in the di- 
rection of Yokohama, which they eventu- 
ally reached safe, but not sound ; the two 
gentleman’s horses were terribly gashed 
and cut; they themselves were fright- 

fully wounded. Mr. C had his arm 


| 
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‘carry to his grave the marks of those 
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disabled for life, and Mr. 


deadly two-handed swords. His horse 
was hacked in all directions, but, like a 
faithful servant, he carried his master in 
safety into the settlement, and then al- 
most immediately dropped down dead. 

It was always with rather an uncomfort- 
able feeling that, in our rides abroad, we 
met any of these powerful dazmmios’ pro- 
cessions, knowing that merely the whim 
of a capricious tyrant, or the fanaticism 
of bigoted unreasoning men, might bring 
on us the fate of Richardson. 

So conscious was the government of 
its inability to keep these daimios and 
their retainers in check, and so afraid was 
it of finding itself embroiled in serious 
complications in consequence of some 
similar outrage, that whenever one of 
these processions was to pass in the vi- 
cinity of Yokohama, a notice was inva- 
riably sent to all the legations and con- 
sulates, that on such and such a daya 
certain daimio would travel in state along 
a certain route, and that it would be ex- 
pedient for all foreigners to keep out of 
the way. This warning was generally 
promulgated by means of the local press, 
and any one riding along the proscribed 
route did so at his own risk. 

Whether on the occasion I am about 
to speak of the usual warning had not 
been given; or whether none of us had 
happened to see it ; or whether, which is 
still more likely, we disregarded it with 
true national foolhardiness, I forget; but 
at all events we fell foul of one of these 
processions, though luckily without any 
serious consequences. 

I must explain that all along the To- 
kaido, at certain intervals, commodious 
and well-fitted-up tea-houses are set 
apart exclusively for the accommodation 
of daimios and officials of high rank who 
may be travelling to or from Yeddo with 
their retinues. We had proceeded about 
ten miles along this great highroad, and 
had nearly reached our destination, when, 
just as we were passing one of these 
large official tea-houses, a few yaconins * 
came out, and, with somewhat swagger- 
ing gesture, barred our further progress. 
They told us that one of the Mikado’s 
daimios and his suite were resting inside 
the tea-house, and that foreigners would 
not be allowed to ride past; “but,” 
added they, “if you dismount and lead 
your horses by in all humility, you may 
pass on.” To this we objected, and, as 





* A species of sedan-chair. 
t Foreigners. 





* Officers entitled to carry two swords. 
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we were all armed with revolvers, were 
thirteen in number, and felt ourselves 
for the time representatives of our nation 
and exponents of its characteristic de- 
termination and pluck, were about to 
force our passage, when, as if by magic, 
scores of these two-sworded yaconins, 
looking fierce and determined, poured 
out of the tea-house, apparently eager 
for a fray and an opportunity of trying 
the sharpness of their blades on our 
bodies ; while the shopkeepers and peo- 
ple, acting apparently under the yacouins’ 
directions, formed in a few moments, for 
about fifty yards down the street, a series 
of barricades, by piling up shutters, 
tables, benches, and. anything else they 
could lay their hands on. 

On this we held a short council of war, 
and while we were so engaged, the 
yaconins, who must have numbered by 
this time quite a hundred, as if. aware of 
the purport of our conversation, threw 
back their large voluminous sleeves 
ready to draw, and stood defiantly await- 
ing our decision the while they eyed us, 
as much as to say, “ Choose — advance 
and be made mince-meat of, though you 
may shoot down one or two of us, or re- 
tire in safety!” The former alternative, 
which a giance at the overwhelming 
numbers of armed men before us was 
sufficient to convince us would be our 
fate, was unpleasant to contemplate ; and 
so, coming to the conclusion that discre- 
tion was the better part of valour, we 
rode back, with indignation in our hearts, 
but — what we have found of more prac- 
tical use to us since — whole skins on 
our bodies. 

We inay all thank our lucky stars that 
this magnate happened to be taking his 
ease at the inn, and that we did not meet 
him in procession, for, from what we 
afterwards heard, he turned out to be 
one of the most powerful and overbear- 
ing of the Mikado’s nobles, half-priest, 
half-statesman, in fact a sort of Cardinal 
Woisey ; and even to have looked at him 
would probably have drawn upon us the 
wrath of his armed attendants. 

Soon after this Burton and myself 
parted from the rest, and striking off to 
our right in a short time got into the silk- 
district, which commences three or four 
miles out of Yokohama, and extends for 
about twelve miles to Atchungi. Itisa 
perfectly level plain covered with regu- 
larly planted dwarfed mulberry-trees, and 
traversed by one broad path running 
towards Atchungi, with smaller ones 
branching off from it at regular intervals 
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,and at right angles; so that it may be 


easily imagined this part of our journey, 
as far as scenery was concerned, was 
most decidedly monotonous ; and it was 
to our intense gratification that the aspect 
of the country abruptly changed from 
everything that was flat and tame to 
everything that was picturesque and 
pretty, and we found ourselves, in a few 
moments after leaving the plain, at the 
little village of Atchungi. 

The tea-house where we were to dine 
and put up for the night, was charmingly 
situated in the midst of a belt of tall 
trees, and, with its neatly-thatched roof 
and cleanly-swept yard, formed a picture 
the very sight of which brought a sense 
of rest and ease to the weary wayfarer. 
I know it did to me. I was completely 
fagged out and saddle-weary with the 
unusual exertion, and for the last few 
miles had drooped almost into a state of 
utter collapse; but as the sight of the 
pleasant little inn suddenly burst upon 
my aching eyes, a feeling of relief at 
once stole over me. 

Our Jettoes were on the look-out for us, 
and led our ponies away to be fed and 
watered, while we entered the tea-house, 
receiving a cheery welcome in Japanese 
style from our host. I felt inclined to 
do nothing but throw myself down, just 
as I was, on the clean matting of our 
little room, and rest my aching limbs, 
but Burton, in whose hands I entirely 
was, willed otherwise. 

“No, my dear fellow,” he said, “I tell 
you what you’ll do. You’re dead beat, 
and no mistake. You'll first have a tepid 
bath, and get into some comfortable 
clothes, then you can have a séesta for 
about an hour, and then, after a short 
stroll, even if it’s only fifty yards down 
the village street and back again, we'll 
have our dinner.” 

i consented, as I would have con- 
sented to anything Burton told me, and 
was led away to my bath without more 
ado. In Japan, even in the lowliest inns, 
the traveller’s request for a bath is never 
met with that stare of blank astonish- 
ment which often attends the demand in 
our own and every other European 
country. I know in Ireland once, I 
asked for a bath, and they brought mea 
bread-pan ; and, on another occasion, in 
France, I could get no nearer the article 
than a horse-trough; while in England 
and Germany the request has more than 
once led to a serious breach of the peace 
between myself and the landlord. 

In Japan, on the contrary, there would 
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be much more surprise felt if the trav- 
eller did sot ask for one. There were 
no preparations required, no rushing 
about of chambermaids, no turning on 
this and off that—everything was quite 
ready, and I was at once conducted to a 
huge wooden bath with a small earthen 
furnace let in at the foot, and a lid en- 
closing the whole of the top with the ex- 
ception of a space just big enough for 
the head of the bather to emerge through. 
In one of these contrivances, with a 
small furnace burning gaily, a Japanese, 
after his day’s work is over, will sit calmly 
boiling himself with the lid on, and the 
water bubbling about him at boiling heat. 
He seems, however, to like it uncom- 
monly, to judge from the pleased expres- 
sion on his face fast deepening under 
the process into beetroot-like tints: and 
when he has, at last, had enough — about 
an hour of it—he takes off the lid and 
emerges as much like a boiled lobster as 
a human being can become. 

My bath was quite ready; the small 
furnace glowed with live pieces of char- 
coal; the water bubbled merrily, and my 
companion of the bath, taking off the lid, 
invited me to enter. Not being, how- 
ever, either a Japanese, a blue lobster, or 
a potato, I did not see any particular ob- 
ject in being boiled, and so had the fuel 
raked out of the furnace and a few buck- 
ets of cold water added before I got in. 
When I did get in, though, after these 
alterations in the arrangements, I found 
it most grateful, and, as I lay reposing 
my aching limbs, I heard Burton in the 
back yard going through the more invig- 
orating process of having buckets full of 
cold water, just drawn from the well, 
dashed over him by his detéo. 

After my bath and a change of clothes, 
Burton administered a little weak brandy 
and water; and, with a delicious sense of 
repose, I lay on a soft bed with Japanese 
quilts, made up by my kind nurse. Ina 
few minutes I sunk off into a slumber, 
and when I awoke about an hour later, 
Burton was at my side, urging me to 
come out for ashort stroll before dinner, 
just to shake off the lassitude following a 
siesta. Leaning on his arm, we sauntered 
down the village street, saluted with 
cheery nods and “ohio’s” (good-day) 
from the villagers, as they sat at their 
evening meals, orin their evening tubs 
at the doors of their dwellings. We then 
walked back to our dinner, which we dis- 
cussed in Japanese fashion, and with the 
piper screens of our apartment drawn 
back, much to the delight of a crowd of 
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chubby little urchins, who gathered out- 
side, watching with intense interest our 
performances with the knives and forks 
—to them, implements of strange shape 
and use, 

There is a good deal of homely tradi- 
tion about a village inn. It is always 
looked upon as a snug little hot-bed of 
comfort, gossip, and good fellowship ; 
|and, from the merry group we saw later 
tin the evening gathered in the public 
part of the establishment, this particular 
one at Atchungi seemed to fully bear out 
the tradition, and to possess all these 
attributes, though in a Japanese garb. 
There were no sanded floors, no glowing 
fires and snug chimney-corners, no long 
churchwarden pipes, no pots of ale; but 
there was a scrupulously clean matted 
floor (heaven help the unfortunate wight 
who omitted to slip off his wooden shoes 
before stepping on it!) and a great 
wooden box holding their charcoal bra- 
zier, called a shebashiz, around which they 
all sat cross-legged, sipping their sak or 
tea out of diminutive little cups, and 
smoking their small pipes — men and 
women alike. They are a laughter-lov- 
ing race, and many a joke was cracked to 
shouts of loud merriment; but the fun 
reached its climax when Burton took his 
seat amongst them, and in his broken 
Japanese, engaged them in friendly 
“chaff” all round. 

Later on in the evening, when the 
gloom of night had shut out the fair syl- 
van scene from our view, and as, with 
the paper screens still drawn back, we 
sat (or rather, as / lay, and Burton sat) 
talking, the glimmer of a swinging lan- 
tern in the distance, and the regular 
shouting chorus of coolies carrying a 
load, heralded the approach of travellers. 
In a few more minutes we could see, by 
the light of the lantern, a yaconin alight 
from his morimon, and, after carefully 
taking out his two swords from the rests 
made expressly for them in front of his 
chair, enter the tea-house. This new 
arrival was, later on, followed by two 
more yaconins; and, in their honour I 
suppose, and for their entertainment, 
the greater part of the night was made 
hideous by the twanging of guitars and, 
the screeching of women’s voices to the 
accompaniment. 

I passed a feverish night, and the next 
morning I felt so weak and unstrung, 
that we were nearly giving up all idea of 
the trip to Meyangashi, and returning 
to Yokohama instead. Even Burton 
seemed to lose his decision of character, 
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and to be thoroughly at a loss to know 
which course to recommend. As long as 
my health was merely a question of con- 
valescence, fresh air, change, and time, 
were all the doctors I required ; but a re- 
lapse, at the best of times to be dreaded, 
was to be doubly so when far away from 
medical aid and home comforts. This 
latter contingency, I saw, was at the 
bottom of Burton’s indecision, but as I 
could not bear to see the dear good fellow 
looking so worried and disappointed at 
the failure of his scheme, at the very out- 
set, too, I plucked up my courage and 
announced my fixed determination to go 
on. Riding was out of the question. I 
could not have sat in a saddle for a mile; 
and so a kango and a couple of coolies 
were engaged to carry me for the re- 
mainder of the journey. I have spoken 
of a norimon and a kango, both in the 
sense of somethiag in which to be car- 
ried. They are both species of palan- 
guins, but one is of a more comfortable 
and superior description than the other. 
The ange, in fact, may be said to bear 
the same relation to a sorimon that a 
hack-cab does toa brougham. A kazgoa, 
with its attendant coolies, can be hired 
for a small sum, but a zorimon is gener- 
ally private property. 

While making a few final preparations 


before our start, the three yaconins, to 
whom we owed the musical entertain- 
ment of the night before, made their ap- 
pearance on the scene, also about.to take 


their departure. He of the xorimon had 
travelled in this way a hundred and fifty 
miles from an inland district, principally 
to behold the wondrous Zojins in Yoko- 
hama and Yeddo, the fame of whom had, 
doubtless, spread all over the country. 
He was a particularly dignified and good- 
looking man, but seemed deeply imbued 
with the conservative ideas of the inte- 
rior, if we might judge from the glance 
of scorn and defiance he threw at us, as 
he stepped into his norimon. We were 
the first foreigners he had seen, and the 
sigat of us, coolly standing on the sacred 
soil of his forefathers, seemed to make 
his blood boil. The other two, who trav- 
elled on horseback, and with whom we 
entered into a short conversation, were 


more liberal in their opinions, and had | 


had their ininds expanded by a sojourn 
in Yeddo, and occasional visits to Yoko- 
hama; indeed, one of them was so fara 


convert io civilization as to have dis-! 
carded the national dress, and donned a} 
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ing robes and the sandals of his country, 
thus affording us the opportunity of com- 
paring the two styles of dress, the old 
and the new; and I am bound to admit 
that our verdict was entirely in favour of 
the former. The one in his native gar- 
ments looked dignified, easy, and grace- 
ful; while he in the broadcloth suit 
looked monkeyish, awkward, and con- 
strained, and was also as much embar- 
rassed by his swords, stuck into a new- 
fangled shoulder-belt, as a stage captain. 
He hid had great difficulty in getting on 
his boots, and as he walked very gingerly 
in them to his pony, with his face screwed 
up into an expression of pain, was freely 
“chaffed” by hiscompanion. Thereis no 
doubt the European dress does not be- 
come the Japanese style of beauty. Had 
these two men exchanged clothes, the 
remarks already applied to each might 
have been, with equal. truth, reversed. 
Besides this, the fashion has brought to 
light a trait that might, otherwise, have 
remained forever hidden in their loose 
flowing garments, and that is, dzndiness. 
There is no doubt of it —as a race they 
are bandy. I don’t wish to be personal, 
but any one can see this for himself in 
the streets of London now, any day of 
the week. But it is a prosperous nation, 
and so I suppose we may say of it, as 
Mrs. Gamp said of Mrs. Harris’s sixth 
infant, that “thrive it does, though 
bandy.” 

After a few moments’ conversation, the 
two yaconins bade us “ Syonara!” 
(good-bye — to our ears the prettiest, 
softest-sounding farewell word in any 
language), and, as we watched them rid- 
ing away, we noticed that the European 
saddle, in which he of the broadcloth 
suit rode, seemed to be as new and un- 
comfortable to him as his boots; for he 
rolled about in it in a way which elicited 
much laughter from his companion, who 
himself sat as upright and steady, in his 
high-peaked one, as a life-guardsman on 
parade. 

I have been so long in getting to Mey- 
angashi, that the remainder of the jour- 
ney must be got over as quickly as possi- 
ble. It was accomplished by me in my 
kango, and by Burton on foot; and in 
point of picturesque beauty made up for 
the monotony of the previous day’s ride 
through that dull waste of mulberry- 
trees which nothing, I should think, but 
a silkworm could have appreciated. I 
cannot say I thoroughly enjoyed the 


suit of black broadcloth and butcher! scenery, for to enjoy anything one must 


boots. 


he other still retained the flow-' 


be comfortable, and I most fecidedly 
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was zot. My conveyance was simply 
nothing but a bamboo cage slung on a 
single pole —essentially an uncomforta- 
ble contrivance, but now rendered doubly 
so by one bearer being a species of 
Chang and the other a sort of Tom 
Thumb. In vain I tried to accommodate 
myself to circumstances, First I sat 
cross-legged like a Japanese, but this 
speedily led to such a seizure of cramp 
that I had to be shaken up by Burton 
like one of the aged Smallweeds. Then 
I tried my legs dangling out on either 
side, but they were long, and got en- 
tangled with roadside objects. Then I 
thrust them through the roof, but this 
soon resulted in a serious determination 
of blood to the head, which, although un- 
pleasant, still afforded me the gloomy 
satisfaction of feeling that there was 
some blood left in my body and that the 
fever had not drunk it all up, which any 
one, to have looked at me, would have 
supposed. Then I tried them both hang- 
ing out on the same side; but this de- 
stroyed the balance, and resulted in a 
capsize into a moist rice-field; and then 
after this, coming to the conclusion that 
it was useless for any one not a Japanese 
born to try and ride in a ago, unless he 
had the power of previously leaving his 
backbone and legs at home, I took Bur- 


ton’s arm, and toiled along for some 
miles, until I got into a sufficiently limp 
state even for a ango, and was accord- 
ingly folded up and packed away in it for 
the remainder of the journey. 

The way, for many miles, lay along a 
path cut in the side of a mountain, from 


which we looked down upon winding 
streams and numerous villages and ham- 
lets. I have often heard that in the eyes 
of a thoroughbred cockney there is no 
view so lovely as that of his beloved 
London chimney-tops. I have never, 
however, been able to enter into his feel- 
ings, but were a Viphon* to say this of 
his native village, I could at once under- 
stand him, as nothing can be more pic- 
turesque than the view of a Japanese 
village seen from a height, when nothing 
but its housetops is visible; for on the 
summit of the beautifully thatched roofs 
the iris plaut grows and flowers in luxu- 
rious profusion. Why this particular 
plant, of all others, should be alone ex- 
alted to this elevated position, 1 kuow 
not, for then, when I could have found 
out, I never had the curiosity, which I 
have now when | cannot, to ask the ques- 


* The Japanese call themseives Niphons. 
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tion; but there they are, proclaiming 
from the very housetops that taste for 
the beautiful which imbues the whole of 
Japan, and penetrates even to its cottages 
and hovels. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
arrived at Meyangashi, and, to our cha- 
grin, instead of finding our rooms in the 
farmhouse swept and garnished for our 
reception, we were considerably discon- 
certed by the sight of our coolies and 
dettoes sitting on our luggage, piled up at 
the entrance of the village, while our 
ponies browsed on an adjacent bank. 

On seeing us, the coolies and Jdettoes 
hastened towards us, gesticulating excit- 
edly, and jabbering all at the same time. 
There was evidently some important in- 
telligence to be communicated, but as 
each one, with that truly human feeling, 
strove hard, at the top of his voice, to be 
himself the bearer of the news, we were 
unable to make anything out of the con- 
fused jargon. At last, Burton having 
silenced the coolies and reduced the gen- 
eral chorus toa simple duet by our two 
bettoes, we learned that some yaconins had 
arrived in the village on the previous day, 
and had taken up their quarters in the 
very farmhouse we had engaged, the peo- 
ple of which, now in fear and trembling, 
denied all knowledge of the ¢o7zus. 

“ Confound these two-sworded fellows ! 
they’re the Jdétes-noirs of the country. 
This is the second time, in the same day, 
we've fallen foul of them,” said Burton 
with hearty emphasis, as he strode away 
to see what he could do. 

I extricated my cramped limbs from 
my cage, and sat down on the luggage, 
to await the result of Burton’s search for 
lodgings; and, while thus employed, I 
paid the two #azgo coolies, Chang and 
Tom Thumb. To the latter I presented 
an extra ztchiboo (about eighteen-pence), 
as a salve for sundry hard words I had 
hurled at him when in the agonies of 
cramp, the recollection of which now 
smote me reproachfully as I observed his 
bare shoulders, seared and scarred b 
the saugo pole. This amende honorable 
evoked such a spirit of gratitude and con- 
fidence, that I was at once treated to a 
relatioa of his professional carés and 
troubles. He announced his positive 
determination of dissolving, at the earli- 
est opportunity, partnership with Chang. 
He could stand it no longer, he said. It 
nearly always eaded in their passengers 
becoming so enraged by the constant 
slipping forward, if he were in froat, or 
the incessant sliding back if he were be- 
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hind, as to at last jump out, in ungovern- 
able fury, and vent their wrath on his 
shoulders ; for, being the little one, he 
was always pitched upon, while Chang 
always calmly embraced the opportunity 
for a rest and a few whiffs of his pipe. 

This tale of woe had only just come to 
a conclusion —for the little man waxed 
eloquent and diffuse over his wrongs — 
when Burton returned with the intelli- 
gence that he had succeeded in getting 
rooms in another farmhouse close by ; 
and thither we at once adjourned, bag 
and baggage. 

He had had great difficulty, it appeared, 
in getting anything ; for the presence of 
these yaconins in the village had made 
the people unusually punctilious about 
the “ treaty limits,” and timid of harbour- 
ing foreigners. One kind-hearted, cheery 
old Japanese, however, on Burton repre- 
senting to him how ill I was, and that I 
should probably die if left out for the 
night, had allowed his humanity to get 
the better of his fears, and had consented 
to take us in. 

Our domicile was in the regular style 
of Japanese farmhouses —a one-storied 
building of wood and clay, with a high 
thatched roof projecting over a broad 
verandah, which went all round the house. 
The windows and doors were the usual 
sliding panels of wooden frame-work, 
covered with paper, while outside these 
again, for night use, was a rather more 
substantial protection against the cold 
and robbers, in the shape of stout wooden 
shutters. 

Our apartment —our host had a nu- 
merous family and could only let us have 
one room — was a small though scrupu- 
lously clean one, and its sole furniture, 
besides the straw mattresses on the floor, 
consisted of a shebashi or charcoal-box, 
and a Japanese paper lamp. However, 
Burton, in the most wonderful manner, 
soon managed, out of a few odds and 
ends we had brought with us, to impart an 
air of tolerable comfort to the place. 

I was stiff and fatigued with my jour- 
ney in the £azgo, and, as on the previous 
day, I had a warm bath, which here again 
there was not the slightest difficulty in 
obtaining at a moment’s notice. It was 
exactly the same contrivance as the one 
at Atchungi — in fact, the pattern is uni- 
versal—and the only preparation re- 
quired was its removal indoors, its usual 
place being in the front ‘yard, where the 
family performed their ablutions ——_ 

After my bath and a short rest, Burton 
took me out for a stroll, to be introduced 
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to the beauties of the place. It certainly 
was a charming little spot. We were 
down in a rich narrow valley, with thickly 
wooded hills all round, their different 
shades of green lighted up with gaudy 
patches of azalea which grew and clus- 
tered about the large trees in the wildest 
profusion. Part of the village nestled 
down in the valley, but another portion 
clung about the sides of a small but steep 
hill, as if crowding towards its temple for 
protection, for on the extreme summit of 
the eminence, in a.ccommanding position, 
and in the midst of a rich wood, stood the 
sacred edifice, mounting guard, as it were, 
over the peaceful spot. Sothought las I 
looked at the dark sombre groves sur- 
rounding it and adding so much toits sa- 
cred character ; and, as if further to colour 
this fancy, just at the moment, the deep- 
toned sounds of its huge bronze bell 
floated tremulously on the evening air, 
as if to assure the villagers, before the 
going-down of the sun, that it was in its 
accustomed place to guard them through 
the evils of the night. As I gazed at 
the scene, the sun was pouring over the 
green and crimson clad hills a few fare- 
well rays, and bathing in a warm glow of 
light the foliage, the wild flowers, and the 
mossy thatched roofs covered with the 
blue iris. It was all very beautiful, but 
in oureyes Meyangashi’s loveliest feature 
was its river. It was wonderful how 
many different aspects it was able to as- 
sume in its short course through the lit- 
tle Meyangashi valley. In some places. 
it split itself up into numerous littie 
streams, and brawled and babbled over 
shallow little beds of stones, in number- 
less little miniature cascades and rapids. 
Then it suddenly was united again, 
and a bend brought us to a deep clear 
pool with a sandy bottom on which the 
pebbles lay, eighteen feet under water, as 
clearly and distinctly as if nothing but 
space intervened between them and us. 
Nature seemed to have designed the spot 
expressly for a bathing-place. Theré 
was every convenience, as well as induce- 
ment, for adip. A stone slab overgrown 
about its base and sides by moss and 
lichens, byt with a perfectly clear and 
level surface, projected over the cool 
depths, and offered every facility for a 
“header,” anda dressing-place ; or the 
bather, had he preferred it, might have 
made his toilet on the grassy bank, 
amongst camelias and other wild flowers 
which grew right down to the water’s 
edge, and were reflected in the still clear 
depths. Then, as if to show that it was 
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not always obliged to look so inviting and 
pleasant, the river gradually narrowed, 
until it rushed madly, in a cruel-looking 
torrent, through a mountain gorge; then, 
as if changing its mood again, it opened 
out broader by degrees, until it became 
so mild and docile, as to submit to being 
crossed bya string of stepping-stones, 
over which alittle Japanese damsel was 
tripping daintily, without even wetting 
her straw sandals ; and lower down again, 
it widened out still more, and, in a broad 
gleaming sheet of water only a few inches 
in depth, swept overa golden-sanded bed. 
In this shallow, noisy groups of naked 
little children, their bodies tanned to a 
rich brown by the sun, were paddling 
about and making the welkin ring with 
their merry shouts and laughter, as they 
chased the small fish about, and caught 
them entangled amongst tlie weeds and 
stones at the sides. Then, after thus 
good-naturedly allowing the little urchins 
to play on itsbroad bosom, it collected 
itself within such bounds as to admit of 
being spanned by a rustic bridge — such 
a rustic bridge as I never saw out of a 
picture or a transformation scene. It 


was very arched, and consisted merely of 
upright stakes, on which rested a rude 
frame-work of untrimmed boughs, across 
which, again, smaller boughs and twigs 


were interlaced,and strewn over witha 
covering of strawand earth. Over this 
very ‘primitive contrivance, a pony in 
straw shoes, laden with a couple of sacks 
of charcoal, was picking his way carefully 
—as he needed to, if he wished to get 
over without a fall, for the straw and earth 
often merely hid a treacherous interstice, 
through which the foot of man or beast 
occasionally disappeared. In addition to 
these little disagreeables, it had, as we 
afterwards found out,a playful way of 
oscillating violently just as you got to the 
highest point of the arch and hung over 
the deepest part of the river. However, 
it was very pretty to look at, and was 
certainly not the east of Meyargashi’s 
many picturesque points. As we passed 
the head of this bridge on our way home, 
my attention was attracted by a cheery, 
but respectful, “‘ Ohio donesan /” * and, 
on looking about, I found that the sound 
proceeded from a grinning and bobbing 
head of a bright beetroot-hue, which only 
just protruded from a steaming tub. I 
could not at first fix the identity of the 
owner, as the head of a boiled Japanese 
looking out of a cloud of steam is uncom- 


* Donesan— Sir, Master, Gentleman. 
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monly like the head of any other boiled 
Japanese similarly situated ; but at last, 
after the rubicund countenance had 
broken into afew more grins, I became 
aware that it was that of my £ango-bearer, 
Tom Thumb, beaming with caloric and 
delight ; while, vés-d-vés, and in another 
equally steaming tub, sat the lengthy and 
solid Chang witha sedate, but slightly 
sour cast of expression. Tom Thumb 
laughed very much, as if to intimate that 
he rather thought he had got the best of 
Chang this time ; for while he, the little 
one, sat with the water bubbling snugly 
up to his very chin, his long partner was 
obliged to content himself with only a 
partial boiling, and sat with his bare back 
and shoulders protruding altogether from 
the tub and exposed to the evening air. 

I returned Tom Thumb’s salutation, 
and passed on, with a mental comparison 
between him and his English prototype. 
Fancy an English caddy in —any but 
metaphorical — hot water! 

My frequent allusion to this national 
predilection for the bath may mislead the 
reader into the belief that the Japanese 
are the cleanest nation under the sun. 
This is far from being the case. They 
are the most f¢udding people, but while, 
amongst the petty trading and lower 
classes, they pay every attention to the 
cleanliness of their bodies, they pay none 
whatever to that of their clothes. The 
thickly-padded winter garments will be 
worn without being washed—not for 
days, nor weeks, nor years, but for 
generations. The patched and wadded 
garment, covering the body of a_ small 
urchin in the street, probably has de- 
scended to him from his grandfather, 
through a succession of uncles and big- 
ger brothers ; and next winter, if he grows 
out of it by then, it will pass on toa 
smaller member of the family. As long 
as they will hold together, are these 
clothes kept. From. constant patching, 
there may be, at last, but little of the 
original outer fabric left; but the thick 
cotton wadding is the same that for day 
after day through a winter, winter after 
winter through generations, has been 
worn without euzce being cleaned. But 
this is not the worst. While the clothes 
are being worn, they are, at all events, 
exposed to the purifying influence of the 
fresh air, but as the cold season passes 
away, the entire winter wardrobe of a 
family is packed away altogether in some 
room, and there, all through the heat of the 
summer, it lies in a foul heap of frowsti- 
ness and impurity. Small-pox is the 
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scourge of Japan, and there is no doubt 
that to this practice it owes in a great 
measure its yearly appearance and its 
virulence. 

About fifty yards below the rustic 
bridge, and close to the river’s edge, was 
our farmhouse, to which we returned 
after our saunter, and, on some potted 
soup and cold meat we had brought with 
us, together with some boiled trout 
caught that afternoon in the river, made 
a capital dinner. 

In the evening we joined the family 
circle sitting round the shebashi, much to 
its delight. It was numerous, and con- 
sisted of the owner of the house, his wife, 
his wife’s mother, his son-in-law, and his 
three daughters, the eldest of whom was 
married to the last nientioned, and had 
two children; the second daughter was a 
buxom, and, apparently, not very discon- 
solate young widow, and the third was a 
blushing little maiden of about thirteen 
—in all eleven souls, and, just to 
Strengthen my statement that small-pox 
is the scourge of the country, I may add, 
that out of this eleven, two —the son-in- 
law and one of the children — were 
deeply pitted with the marks of this ter- 
rible disease ; while to its malignancy the 
young widow owed her present unmated 
condition; and not during one epidemic 


running through the family, had these 
three fallen victims, but to three different 
visitations of the pestilence. 

They formed as bright and happy a 
family circle as ever I saw. Even the 
mothers and sons-in-law — for that tie of 
relationship existed in duplicate here — 


agreeing harmoniously together. Our 
old host was a genial bright old fellow, 
with a polished baldness of head, which, 
though it may have saved him some 
trouble in shaving, must have given him 
quite as much in coaxing forward the 
few back hairs over the top of the head 
in the form of that peculiar little tail de- 
manded by the fashion of the country. 
He was fonder of a joke than any one I 
ever came across ; but the one which he 
admired and enjoyed more than anything 
else, was a facetious affectation on Bur- 
ton’s part of a tender passion for his old 
mother-in-law. This joke, I may add, 
lasted for the whole month we were there, 
and never palled on its admirer for a 
single instant. 

The kindnesses I received from the 
entire family — more particularly at the 
first, when I was weak and ill —I shall 
never forget. The old man scoured the 
country day after day in search of curi- 
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osities, in the shape of old lacquer and 
quaint carvings in ivory; the son-in-law 
was often up at daybreak, whipping the 
stream for trout for my breakfast, and 
when successful, was always particular in 
impressing upon me, as he smilingly ap- 
peared with his gleaming offerings, that 
they were siuzjo (presents). The old 
okamisan’s * attentions were entirely gas- 
tronomic, and ‘the recollection of the 
gross violence to my palate that my grati- 
tude and politeness led me into, makes 
me shudder even now. All her little 
delicacies were made of fish. They were 
dressed in every shape and form that 
fish, raw, boiled, fried, mashed, and bat- 
tered, could be made to assume; but 
there was one taste common to.all shapes 
—cod-liver oil. The younger okamisan’s 
offerings to the sickly invalid were more 
acceptable. They were lighter speci- 
mens of the culinary art, and consisted 
of sponge-cake, preserved young bamboo 
shoots, hard-boiled eggs, and sliced pears, 
Nor was the blushing little #oosmze, with 
her hair combed over and cut in a 
straight line across her forehead, and re- 
joicing in the name of Oshinosan, back- 
ward in performing many kind little 
offices for the sick donesan ; and last, but 
not least, the buxom young widow kept 
me well supplied in bouquets of wild 
flowers; and as, day after day, she ar- 
ranged them tastefully in a cup, and 
placed them with a bewitching smile on a 
little table close to my chair, I began to 
feel that widows ought to be marked 
““dangerous” in Japan as well as else- 
where; and I also instinctively thought 
of the advice of Mr. Weller, senior, on 
the subject. The only sign of widow- 
hood about her was the absence of eye- 
brows, which rather gave her a look of 
perpetual surprise. She still plucked 
them out, in the usual token of mourning 
for the departed, but her teeth, which 
during her married life had of course 
been stained black, had now been al- 
lowed to resume their natural whiteness, 
and, on the least provocation, flashed 
brilliantly from between her full cherry 
lips. Many widows still retain the black- 
ened teeth as well as the plucked-out eye- 
brows, but this implies that all hopes 
and joys are buried in the tomb; while, 
on the contrary, a discontinuance of the 
unbecoming practice is regarded as a 
delicate intimation of the widow’s readi- 
ness to enter a second time into the holy 
bonds of matrimony. If my widowed 
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friend’s flashing signals have not been 
responded to ere this, it cannot have 
been on account of their not being seen, 
for never have I beheld such dazzling 
white teeth as hers. I asked her one 
day what she did to them, upon which 
she became, as to her teeth, more daz- 
zling than ever, and produced her tooth- 
brush, a simple contrivance indeed. It 
consisted —avaunt bitter repinings for 
the many shillings and_half-crowns 
wasted on brushes and odonto ! — simply 
of a small stick of bitter wood with one 
end beaten and hammered into a rough 
fibrous brush, and this, with a cup of 
cold water, was the only implement she 
used ! 

On the afternoon of about the fourth 
day of our stay, some of Burton’s brother 
officers paid us a visit from Yokohama. 
They had not made two days’ journey of 
it, as I, poor sickly invalid, had been com- 
pelled to, but had accomplished the thirty- 
five miles, with just a short rest at At- 
chungi, in a few hours. They brought 
no particular news, except that the stop- 
page of the party on the Tokaido had been 
represented by their colonel to our minis- 
ter, who, ever mindful of the honour and 
dignity of the British subject, had de- 
manded from the Japanese government a 
personal apology to all concerned, at the 
very spot where the indignity had been 
offered. This apology, they added, was 
to be made the following day at noon, 
under the above circumstances ; and they 
also brought a letter from the colonel to 
Burton, directing him, as one of the party 
on the occasion, to attend. I, obscure, 
sober-coated merchant, had slipped out 
of the affair altogether. The officers 
dined with us and slept at the farmhouse 
that night, our old host and all his family 
exerting themselves to their utmost to 
accommodate the ‘“‘fojin yaconins,” as 
‘they called our red-coated visitors ; and 
on the following morning at an early hour, 
they started for the rendezvous, taking 
with them Burton, who promised to return 
for dinner. 

During my kind nurse’s absence for the 
day, the different members of the family 
seemed to think it incumbent upon them 
to neglect their respective avocations al- 
together, in order to devote themselves 
entirely to my comfort and amusement ; 
so that the time passed quickly enough 
until late in the afternoon, when, from the 
top of an adjacent hill, whence I could 
be espied reclining in the verandah sur- 
rounded by my kind attendants, a cheery 
shout announced Burton’s return, In a 
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few more minutes - he was sitting by my 
side, booted and spurred, giving me an 
account of the day’s proceedings. An 
apology, as ample and complete as the 
Tycoon’s government could render, had 
been made. Acommissioner of high rank 
from Yeddo, with a numerous retinue, 
had met the aggrieved officers at the iden- 
tical official tea-house where they had been 
stopped, and there, in their presence, had 
administered a sound rating to the ya- 
conins of the road (species of municipal 
councilmen) for that particular portion of 
the Tokaido; after which, he, together 
with his retinue and the recently repri- 
manded yaconins, had escorted the officers 
with every sign of civility and deference 
to the very temples they had been de- 
barred from visitimg on the former occa- 
sion. This latter part of the proceeding 
had been performed amidst a mighty con- 
course of people, who crowded round 
them on all sides —/¢hzs time, however, 
not with derisive shouts and piling-up of 
barricades, but with bowed heads and on 
bended knees. 

“It was all very well,” remarked Bur- 
ton at the conclusion of his description. 
“ Those poor devils of yaconins were kept 
on their marrow-bones kow-towing before 
us for about half an hour, and the tag-rag 
and bob-tail were shown that we were not 
to be insulted with impunity; but the 
real offender, that daimio and his swag- 
gering, two-sworded lot, what do they 
care? They’re about sixty miles down 
the Tokaido by this time, and will prob- 
ably never hear anything at all about it ; 
or if they do, they’ll just laugh in their 
sleeve at it all.” 

I agreed with Burton, not only because 
I thought with him, but also because it is 
impolitic to disagree with a person who 
is tired and hungry ; and we sat down to 
our evening meal, which was graced as 
usual by some abominable fish delicacy 
from the old okamisan. 

For the first week of my stay at the 
farmhouse, I did little more than saunter 
about with Burton on the banks of the 
river, gathering strength with every breath 
of the balmy air; or sit in my chair on 
the verandah, lulled to a peaceful and 
health-restoring calmness of mind by the 
tranquillity and beauty of the scene before 
me. But after that, it was wonderful how 
rapidly, under these invigorating in- 
fluences, strength returned; and I was 
soon able to join Burton in long walks and 
rides in the neighbourhood, and in, what 
was still more instrumental in bracing my 
nerves and restoring. a healthy tone te 
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mind and body, a morning dip in the cold 
clear pool higher up the river. Day after 
day we now devoted to some little excur- 
sion or out-door pursuit. Sometimes we 
walked along the winding bank of the 
ever-varying river as far as we could go. 
Sometimes we sketched, sometimes we 
fished, and sometimes we mounted our 
ponies and rode off ten or a dozen miles 
to some picturesque spot our host had 
told us of — either a temple, a ruin, or a 
waterfall. About these latter expeditions 
our worthy old friend was always very 
nervous concerning us, and invariably 
cautioned us on our departure to be on 
our guard against the dreaded ronzus. 

Now these vonins are military yaconins, 
generally of subordinate rank, who have 
been in the service of daimios, but who, 
either from dismissal for misconduct, or 
from the disgrace, failure, or demise of 
their daimios, have found themselves 
thrown on the world without any means 
of existence. Brought up to the profes- 
sion of arms, as well as born to it —for 
the military calling is there hereditary — 
they are unable, with their military edu- 
cation and instincts, to turn their hands 
to anything else, so that, unless they can 
enter the service of some other daimios, 
nothing is left to them but to continue to 
live as they were brought up—by the 
sword. In other words, they take to the 
road as a means of subsistence, and by 
their depredations and recklessness are 
a terror to the peaceable inhabitants. 

Luckily a meeting with any of these out- 
lawed gentry never marred the harmony 
of our quiet rides, and not the least enjoy- 
able part of the day’s jaunt used to be 
the hearty welcome we received from the 
whole family at its close, as we returned 
home in the evening safe and sound. As 
we always on these occasions carried our 
loaded revolvers with us, I make no doubt 
that, had we ever met any of these 
swaggering, roystering swashbucklers, we 
could easily have kept them at bay, as 
they seldom go about more numerously 
than in twos and threes. 

Returning one evening from one of 
these trips, we were rather mystified, as 
we crested the top of the hill overlooking 
the peaceful little village, by the specta- 
cle of an enormous paper dragon floating 
from a pole over the roof of our country 
quarters, and, on descending, were met 
by the entire family, who, in addition to 
their customary smiles of welcome, wore 
an appearance of the highest festivity, 
as did also everything about the estab- 
lishment. All the faces were bright and 
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smiling, the clothes had a festive gloss 
about them, the women’s heads shone 
with pomatum and ornaments, and the 
men’s with recent shaving ; and a glance 
into the interior of the farmhouse af- 
forded a view of several little lacquer- 
stands and trays, set out with an impos- 
ing array of small saucers containing 
fish done in every conceivable way, pre- 
served pears, slices of hard-boiled egys, 
pickled bamboo shoots, and many other 
such delicacies of a Japanese nature ; 
while numerous little china cups and 
stone bottles containing saki—a spirit 
distilled from rice — showed that the 
feast was not to be confined to the dis- 
cussion of solids. 

An explanation of all this was soon 
forthcoming from the old man. It was 
his wife’s birthday, an event which they 
always kept up with the greatest spirit 
and delight. 

* And why not have told us this be- 
fore?” I asked, thinking that I might 
have sent into Yokohama and obtained 
some little present as a trifling acknowl- 
dgement of all the ofamisan’s kindness. 

* Because,” replied the old man, as he 
waved his hand towards the fish, the 
pickled bamboo, and the sak, “ I thought 
it would be such a surprise for you when 
you came home.” 

He was the most simple-minded old 
creature I ever met, and, as he spoke, it 
was with the hearty zest of a child that 
he watched our faces for those expres- 
sions of delight and astonishment which 
so tempting a display was expected to 
call up into them. Several neighbours 
had been bidden to the feast, and the 
nervous time for the arrival of the guests 
was Close at hand, so we departed to our 
own dinner, though not before we had 
each been made to drink a small cup of 
hot sai in honour of the event, and 
given our promises to join them later in 
the evening. 

While at our dinner Burton suggested 
that we should send in to the merry- 
makers a few bottles of different sorts 
of wine, not only as a piece of attention 
to our friends, but also as a means of 
affording us an insight into the native 
taste on the subject. I entered into 
both the feelings, and in a spirit, partly 
of compliment, partly of experiment, 
we sent in a. bottle of brandy, a bot- 
tle of whiskey, a bottle of curagoa, a 
bottle of sherry, a bottle of Bass’s pale 
ale, and a bottle of champagne. These 
contributions to the feast we allowed to 
precede our own appearance by only a 
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few moments, as it would never have 
done to have allowed the party to par- 
take of the different liquids in blind ig- 
norance of their respective properties. 
The result of the experiment was as fol- 
lows: The brandy met with a warm re- 
ception. That accorded to the whiskey 
was doubtful. Public opinion on its mer- 
its was divided, but at last, by the cast- 
ing vote of the toothless old ofamisan, 
it obtained a majority of one in its fa- 
vour. Of the rest, the sherry was unani- 





mously condemned ; but the champagne 
received a favourable verdict onall sides ;' 
while Bass’s pale ale occasioned a gen- 
eral exodus of the whole party into the 
back yard, whence the sounds of much 
Spitting and rinsing-out of mouths pro- 
ceeded forsomée moments. After these 
decided demonstrations of disapproval, 
which, at all events, were acceptable, as 
showing that they were candid in the 
avowal of their opinions, they tasted the 
curagoa, which created such a furor of 
enthusiasm as to lead to the production 
of a second bottle. There was such a 
smacking of lips, such a screwing-up of 
eyes, and altogether such an evident rel- 
ish for this beverage, that I inwardly re- 
joiced at its non-existence in the coun- 
try. 

The guests consisted of three or four 
men with their wives and daughters, and 
after they had got the curagoa off their 
minds (for it was some time before they 
could moderate their transports), Burton 
and myself told them stories of our own 
country, which were listened to with 
eager curiosity, the quéstions they put to 
us showing not only a desire for informa- 
tion, but also a most intelligent appre- 
ciation and conception of what we told 
them. Then the girls thrummed their 
guitars, and screeched at the top of their 
voices. Then our worthy old host made 
night (and himself) hideous with asong, 
which he rendered in the true Japanese 
style, consisting of a series of sudden 
and rapid transitions from very low 
growls to very high falsetto notes, and 
he laboured away with such a will at his 
bass rumblings and his treble squeaks, 
that he became quite purple in the face, 
and inspired me with a dread that apo- 
plexy would put a ghastly end to my 
poor old friend, his song, and the festivi- 
ties in general. However, I am thankful 
to say he accomplished his task to the 


uttermost squeak in safety, and from the: 


way in which he was applauded and com- 
plimented, he was evidently regarded as 
being “in voice” that night. From this 
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time, mirth and jollity was the order of 
the evening; stories were told, jokes 
made, laughter rung out, and even the 
paper dragon over the roof flapped about 
wildly, as if even his paper nature had 
been unable to withstand the contagion 
of good fellowship, and he were strug- 
gling frantically to get away from his 
pole, and come and join in the festivities 
inside. However, although the mirth 
while it lasted was fast and furious, it 
never degenerated into the least coarse- 
ness or undue familiarity, and consisted 
of nothing but hearty, good, honest 
laughter at little jokes of the most harm- 
less nature ; nor was the entertainment 
kept up at any very great expense of 
“nature’s sweet restorer,” for punctually 
at nine o’clock the guests lighted their 
paper lanterns, and, after a little hot 
saki all round, and a great deal of that 
bowing and scraping about which even 
the lowest Japanese coolie is most punc- 
tilious, they slipped on their high wooden 
clogs, and clattered off to their homes. 
The only thing that made a night of it 
was the dragon, and he kept up an un- 
ceasing flapping and whistling until an 
early hour the next morning, when he 
was taken down and packed away until 
the next family festivity. There was no 
symbolical meaning attached to it in con- 
nection with the okamisan’s birthday, but 
was simply a sign of rejoicing, just as 
we in England might hoist a flag or a 
banner. I may. add that it measured 
twenty-three feet in length, and was com- 
posed of that peculiarly tough Japanese 
paper and strips of bamboo. 

Space will not allow me to linger any 
longer over this pleasant peaceful time. 
The days passed quickly in a regular 
round of such pursuits as I have men- 
tioned, and it seemed little short of a 
miracle when, at the end of the month, I 
found myself transformed from a weak, 
pale invalid, trembling between life and 
death, into a robust, hale man, fit once 
more to take his place in the ranks, and 
renew the fight with the cares and trials 
of this toiling, struggling world. 

With mutual regret we parted from 
our kind, unsophisticated old host and 
his family ; and, as I have said before at 
the commencement of this paper, I never 
feel weary of the perpetual fight, that my 
spirit does not “wing its flight” to the 
peaceful thatched farmhouse in the little 
Japanese village of Meyangashi, where I 
passed so pleasantly from the very 
shadow of death to all the natural vigour 
of life and manhood. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


A CHAPTER OF UNIVERSITY HISTORY. 


BY THE REV. MARK PATTESON, 


PART I. 


IF truth is stranger than fiction, fiction 
has its revenge in being truer than fact. 
It is the privilege of the novelist, as of 
the artist, to place before us that truth 
which is in things, but which is con- 
cealed by the facts. 


The attempt has often been made, by’ 


artists of every calibre, from Thackeray 
to Cuthbert Bede, to draw university 
life. The celebrity of some of the au- 
thors has diffused some of these sketches 
widely. Every one who has read any- 
thing has probably read the adventures 
of Arthur Pendennis at St. Boniface’s. 
Nor is Thackeray the only great writer 
who has sought to place the life of 
Oxford or Cambridge on his canvas. 
Father Newman in “Loss and Gain,” 
Charles Kingsley in “Alton Locke,” 
have been attracted by some features of 
the universities which seemed to them to 
afford a groundwork for their ideal crea- 
tions. Mr. Farrar’s “ Julian Home,” 


Mr. Hughes’s “Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
“ Verdant Green,” and “ Peter Priggins,” 
are other attempts at various levels to 
bring university manners before us. 


All these I have named are of our 
day, and may still be found in our cir- 
culating libraries. Such sketches soon 
fade, and are replaced by newer portraits 
painted in the costume of to-day. Many 
have preceded these and passed away. 
Perhaps some of my present audience 
never heard of “ Reginald Dalton,” though 
it is a novel written by no less a person 
than Lockhart, son-in-law and biographer 
of Scott, and editor of the Quarterly for 
many years. As Charles Kingsley’s vig- 
orous boat-race lives in the memory of 
the readers of “ Alton Locke,” so Lock- 
hart has transmitted in “ Reginald Dal- 
ton” a vivid picture of a town and gown 
row. He has also preserved the tradi- 
tion, at least I know not where else 
it is to be found, of the window at Hert- 
ford College out of which Charles J. 
Fox leaped in order to join in one. 
Still less known — rather, totally un- 
known, is the spirited sketch of Mr. Dick- 
inson, called “ Vincent Eden,” which has 
never emerged from the pages of the 
magazine in which it first appeared. 

If “Reginald Dalton,” which is only 
fifty years old, has sunk below the hori- 
zon, I may assume that Tom Warton’s 
slight sketch of the day of a fellow of a 
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college is as unknown to the modern 
world as if it were aclassic. Tom Warton, 
as he was familiarly called by his brother 
academicians, who were proud of his 
learning and fond of his sociable quali- 
ties, was himself a fellow of Trinity, Ox- 
ford, he therefore discreetly places és 
fellow of a college at Cambridge. I will 
read a few sentences of it: — “9. Turned 
off my bedmaker for waking me at eight. 
Consulted my weather-glass. No hopes 
of a ride before dinner. 10. After break- 
fast transcribed half a sermon from Dr. 
Hickman. N. B. never to transcribe any 
more from Calamy. Mrs. Pilcocks, at 
my curacy, has one volume of Calamy 
lying in her parlour-window. 11. Into 
the cellar. Mem. My mountain will be 
fit to drink in a month’s time. To re- 
move the five-year-old port into the new 
bin. 12. Shaved. Barber’s hand shakes. 
I. Dined alone in my room on a sole. 
Shrimp sauce not so good as Mr. H. of Pe- 
terhouse and I used to eat at the Mitre in 
Fleet Street. Sate down to a pint of 
Madeira. Mr. H. surprised me over it. 
We finished two bottles of port together, 
and were very cheerful. To dine with 
Mr. H. at Peterhouse on Wednesday. 
One of the dishes, a leg of pork and 
pease by my desire. 6. Newspaper in 
the common room. 7. Returned to my 
room. Made a tiff of warm punch, and 
to bed before nine. Did not fall asleep 
till ten, a young fellow-commoner being 
very noisy over head,” etc., etc. 

This is not painting from the life, but 
mere caricature. I have quoted these 
few sentences not for their wit, but be- 
cause they indicate that whereas the tide 
of public opinion wow sets against the 
non-resident fellow—a century ago it 
was the resident fellow for whose ener- 
gies college life furnished no proper out- 
let. 

Of all these draughtsmen the one who 
has approached nature most nearly is, as 
it seems to me, the author of “ Penden- 
nis.” There is a sad reality about Ar- 
thur’s career —high hopes at the outset 
quenched in the petty miseries of debt — 
brilliant talents wasted not in debauchery, 
but in achieving social distinction —so- 
cial distinction which was confined to the 
undergraduate world —“ The freshmen 
did not know which was greatest, Penden- 
nis of St. Boniface or the proctor.” 

There have been many parodies of 
prize poems —but was ever prize poem 
imitated so happily as by Thackeray ? — 
“A. P.’s poem did not get the prize, but 
all the men of St. Boniface’s knew that 
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it ought to have got it, when the author 

presented them with copies splendidly 

bound in morocco with gilt edges. Sub- 

ject, ‘ The Crusades’: — 

On to the breach, ye soldiers of the Cross, 

Scale the red wall and swim the choking foss ; 

Ye dauntless archers twang your crossbows 
w oll, 

On, bil and battleaxe and mangonel ; 

Ply battering-ram and hurtling catapult, 

Jerusalem is ours! za Deus vult 1” 


To such fictitious representations as I 
have named above, various as they are in 
power ot drawing and vividness of col- 
our, one observation is generally appli- 
cable. They present us only with one 
aspect of university life, and that its 
most superficial aspect. It is what I may 
call the street view of life. The novelist 
sets up his camera lucida in the middle 
of the high street and lets the passing 
figures mirror themselves as they flit to 
and fro. He gives us what he sees. 
And he sees all from the student’s side. 
And as the worst-regulated student’s life 
affords the most telling materials for 
fiction, it is the life of the idle and dis- 
orderly which is usually presented for 
our edification by the novelist. In all 
these drawings there is a level uniformity 
such as pervaded the new comedy at 
Athens. Inthat stage of dramatic devel- 
opment, the repertory of character was 
limited to .the young scapegrace in the 
capital, and his severe governor from the 
country, the designing Aefera, and the 
saucy slave who abetted his young mas- 
ter’s dissipations; and on this slender 
cast of parts the changes were rung to 
infinite variety without novelty. So in 
the university novel we have the stereo- 
typed parts of the fast undergraduate, 
beset by duns, contrasted with the slow 
reading man in woollen socks and spec- 
tacles, who is his foil and his butt —the 
deluded father, the inefficient proctor, 
a pompous and incapable tutor, a gyp 
thievish and patronizing, the breakfast 
and the wine-party, the ruffian of the 
playground, whois the admired hero of 
the bevy of charming girls who come up 
to commemoration in pink ribands. The 
fast young man is the first part, the 
reading student is only brought on the 
scene to be quizzed, and the senior part 
of the university become stage dons, 
who are only there to provoke our deris- 
ion by various forms of the witty defini- 
tion of “donnism,” “a mysterious car- 
riage of the body intended to conceal the 
defects of the mind.” If some of our 
fictionists have left this traditional groove, 
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as og: Mr. Farrar in “Julian Home,” it 
has been by sacrificing altogether the 
local colouring. “Loss and Gain” has 
some characteristic scenes—a_ tutor’s 
breakfast is, or was, a peculiar institution 
of the place — was, I say, for we are too 
busy for breakfast now; and Dr. New- 
man has happily rendered it. But, on the 
whole, in “Loss and Gain,” only one 
transient phase of Oxford life was de- 
picted —that, viz., which really passed 
over us in my own recollection, when our 
promising young men spent the time 
which ought to have been devoted to 
study in endeavouring to find the true 
Church. 

If wewant to know what Cambridge 
and Oxford are, we can derivea little, 
and but very little, help from the pictures 
which the novelist has drawn for us. 
We must pass from fiction to fact, and 
ask what writers of memoirs, of autobi- 
ography, of reminiscences, have given us 
any authentic pictures of academic life ? 

The first remark we shall have to make 
upon this survey of our materials is, that 
such memorials as we are in search of 
are almost wholly wanting. It is true that 
there have been from time to time, both 
in Oxford and Cambridge, men who have 
kept diaries, or committed to paper their 
personal recollections. Some of these 
books have preserved the memory of 
curious particulars, and we are thankful 
to their authors for the pains they have 
taken to hand them down tous. Hearne’s 
“ Diary for Oxford,” at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and Gunning’s 
“Reminiscences for Cambridge,’ at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
have thus conveyed to us authentic facts 
and circumstances which would have 
been otherwise lost. But there is no 
diarist who has _ been a sufficiently pains- 
taking observer to give us what we want 
—a picture of university life in his day. 
The annals of Oxford extend now over 
the long period of seven hundred years. 
For more than half of that period the art 
of printing has been practised in England. 
The society has been a learned and liter- 
ary association, and the men who have 
composed it have been always clerks, 
with every appliance for writing. They 
have had among them abundance of 
leisure. Yet the whole of this long 
period has not produced a single memoir- 
writer to whom it has occurred as an 
investment of his mental activity to leave 
to posterity a faithful account of univer- 
sity life, studies, teaching, as he knew 
and saw them, 
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The writer to whom Oxford history 
owes most, I might say owes everything, 
is Anthony Wood or & Wood, as it was his 
fancy to sign himself. 

The archzologist has often been — 
certainly not by any necessary effect of 
‘his studies, but he has often been—a 
man of confined vision. Anthony Wood’s 
horizon of ideas was as narrow as could 
consist with amy education. He had 
passed through the usual Oxford curric- 
ulum of his day; he was postmaster at 
Merton, and M.A. of the University. 
But in the seventeenth century it was 
possible to have received this, the high- 
est education which the country could 
give, without having had the intelligence 
opened atall. Wood was in this respect 
neither better nor worse than the average 
M.A. of the time of Charles II. Yet, 
even while I am confessing this much, I 
fear that I am being ungrateful to one 
to whom we owe so much —that it may 
be truly said that without Wood a history 
of Oxford would now be impossible. It 
was not his fault that he lived at a time 
when the narrow interests of ephemeral 
party supplied the place of ideas. The 
best education which the university could 
give at that date did not go beyond that 
which is now supplied to the passmen. 
It did not go beyond the languages, — or 
rather the Latin language, for Greek was 
rare, and the amount of it slight, —the 
technical part of logic, the rudiments of 
geometry. Of Wood we may say that he 
could read Latin with ease, and that he 
was a considerable proficient in music. 
His instrument, I may mention, was the 
violin, which was brought into fashion by 
Charles II. at the Restoration, at which 
time it superseded the bass-viol and the 
theorbo. 

Within this circumscribed sphere 
Wood had a pursuit which raised in him 
an enthusiasm which would have been 
impossible with a wider education and 
more varied interests. The object of the 
pursuit was local antiquities, especially 
those of his university and native city. 
Here he gained in ‘intension what his 
training had forfeited in extension. It is 
perhaps impossible in an epoch like the 
present, and a country like Britain, when 
a multiplicity of interests force them- 
selves upon the notice of every citizen, 
that a passion for antiquarian research 
such as urged Wood should ever be gen- 
erated in us modern Englishmen. He 
began at the age of seventeen transcribing 
inscriptions and monuments. As soon as 
he became his own master, upon taking his 
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B.A. degree, at twenty-one, he “entered 
into the public library, which he took to 
be the happiness of his life, and into 
which he never went without great vener- 
ation,” and began to read the books on 
antiquities and heraldry. Burton’s “ Lei- 
cestershire ” was the first book which he 
analyzed. Guillim’s “ Heraldry” “gave 
him great delight.” When Dugdale’s 
“ Antiquities of Warwickshire ” came to 
Oxon., being accounted the best book of 
its kind that hitherto was made extant, 
my pen cannot enough describe how 
Wood’s tender affections and insatiable 
desire of knowledge were ravished and 
melted down by the reading of that book. 
What with music and rare books that 
he found in the public library, his life at 
this time was a perfect elysium (p. 68). 
Nordid he merely play with his subject 
asa dilettante, but worked at it long 
workman’s hours. When we hear that 
he was seven or nine hours a day for 
months together perusing charters, evi- 
dences, and rent-rolls, in any college 
muniment-room to which he could get 
admittance, we shall not wonder that his 
eyes suffered, and thatit was a great re- 
lief to him when Dr. Barlow, provost of 
Queen’s, gave him “a large magnifying- 
glass, which cost 4os.” His earnestness, 
Dr. Rawlinson records, “was such that 
he would burst out bleeding suddenly, 
insomuch that he had a basin frequently 
held under him, that he might not spoil 
his papers.” This is something more 
than antiquarian taste, — this is a passion 
out of which must needs spring something 
great and memorable. And his great 
work on the history of Oxford —I say 
work, for the “ History and Antiquities,” 
and the “ Athenz Oxonienses,” though 
two books, are part of one work — Wood’s 
great work is monumental, having regard 
to the enormous number of particular 
facts collected and arranged —the work 
of ten years’ unceasing labour. 

Besides compiling this great historical 
work, Wood has served us in another 
capacity. I have spoken of the deartlf 
of academics who have been writers of 
memoirs of their own times. Of the few 
that we have Wood is the principal, 
While he is labouring in his vocation of 
collecting the antiquities of the univer- 
sity, and writing its history, he was keep- 
ing adiary. It isnot by any means a 
regularly-kept diary; it is fitful in its 
entries and the events it notices are 
personal. But what an opportunity for a 
chronicler or memoir-writer! The half- 
century irom the chancellorship of Laud 
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in 1630 to the attempt of James II. on 
Magdalen College in 1687, was filled with 
stirring and critical events which place it 
in strong contrast to the unattractive 
repose of the two centuries which have 
elapsed since. The year of Wood’s birth 
was 1632; that of his death 1695. His 
life, therefore, exactly coincided with this 
period of crisis and alarm, in which the 
university played a part and attracted an 
attention which it has never done since. 
Born a citizen of Oxford in “ the ancient 
stone house opposite the fore-front of 
Merton College, commonly called Post- 
master’s Hall,” he passed all his life with- 
in the walls of the city. Though as a 
boy he was sent out to school, it was only 
to Thame, within an easy distance. The 
new code, or Caroline statutes, and 
the charter obtained by Laud, were occur- 
rences of his childhood, but he must have 
known those who knew the history of 
these important constitutional measures. 
But constitutional reforms, however im- 
portant in themselves, retire into the 
shade before the clash of arms. In 1642 


came the battle of Edgehill, and three 
days later the royal army entered Oxford, 
which from that day forward became the 
royalist capital, and the residence of the 
As a boy Wood saw the wonder- 


court. 
ful lines of defence drawn round Oxford, 
almost the only skilled operation of the 
whole civil war. This fortification, car- 
ried out according to the rules of art, 
stands in curious contrast to the primitive 
ingenuity of other of the defensive meas- 
ures ; as we read that, on September 2, 
“barbed arrows were provided for one 
hundred scholars to shoot against such 
soldiers as should come against them.” 
Of Bechmann, the engineer who devised 
these lines, nothing is certainly known 
beyond his name. Is it possible that he 
was the “Beckman” who was _aifter- 
wards employed by the government of 
Charles II. to fortify Sheerness and Til- 
bury ? 

Be that as it may, by Bechmann’s sci- 
‘ence, and by the expenditure of the whole 
of the available resources of the univer- 
sity, Oxford was converted into the 
strongest fortress in the kingdom. The 
first hasty fortifications which had been 
thrown up in 1643, under the superintend- 
ence of Richard Rallingson, a B.A. of 
Queen’s College, had been made so avail- 
able by 1646, that Fairfax at once recog- 
nized that the place was impregnable, 
and could only be reduced by famine. 
But all these operations were at a severe 
cost to the university. Not only was all 
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college plate surrendered to the mint, 
their ready money given to pay the troops, 
the lead torn from the roofs to make bul- 
lets, the timber in the outskirts cut down 
—e.g., the grove of the hospital of St. 
Bartholomew, which belonged to Oriel — 
these material depredations were not all. 
Discipline, nay, study, were at an end. 
The scholars were enrolled in battalions 
to man the lines, the college servants 
worked in the trenches, the schools were 
employed as granaries. What must have 
been the effect upon the students of keep- 
ing guard and drinking with Prince Ru- 
pert’s troopers may easily be imagined. 
Some of the colleges, those which had 
the better rooms, were taken possession 
of by the court — Henrietta Maria, ¢.g., 
lived in Merton —others served as quar- 
ters for the officers and soldiers. What 
strikes us most is the helplessness of the 
besiegers. The art of defence had out- 
stripped that of attack. In the first siege, 
1645, the Parliamentaries were quiet be- 
siegers, and “ fought only with their per- 
spective glasses,” says Wood. In the 
second siege, 1646, we see from the num- 
ber of letters which we still have, that to 
pass the Parliamentary lines was a matter 
of every-day occurence. Nor was any- 
thing to be hoped from treachery. The 
citizens indeed were for the Parliament ; 
and this, not only because the university 
was forthe «ing, but naturally enough 
when they remembered how Birmingham 
and Bristol had been treated by Prince 
Rupert, whose notions of living on plun- 
der had been formed in Germany. But 
the citizens were overawed by a garrison 
of five thousand men, and by the royalist 
zeal of the university, and the numerous 
clientd/le of the colleges. They could only 
show their inclinations by their lakewarm- 
ness in working at the trenches. Where 
they should have sent a contingent of one 
hundred and twenty workmen they sent 
but twelve; they dared not refuse alto- 
gether. With a garrison strong in num- 
bers, and confident in its military powers, 
thirty-eight pieces of ordnance, abundant 
supplies of corn, and ‘two powder-mills at 
Osney, there seemed little hope of Oxford 
being soon reduced. 

But one fortress cannot stem the tide 
of war, and that was now running every- 
where against the king. In April the 
governor of Woodstock sent word that 
he could hold out no longer. Oa April 
26, at midnight, in the disguise of Ash- 
burnham’s servant, Charles left Oxford, 
and passed the lines, it should seem, 
without difficulty. He told his privy 
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council that he was going to London to 
put himself into the hands of the Par- 
liament, and he accordingly followed the 
Henley road as faras Harrow. But his 
own secret and fatal resolution had been 
formed to take refuge with the Scottish 
army. Abandoned by the king, the sur- 
render of Oxford was a matter of course. 
The indignation of the military ran high 
at finding that the place was to be ‘given 
up, provisioned as it was not only with 
corn, but with butchers’ meat and all the 
luxuries of a well-supplied market for six 
months. The soldiers said it was sur- 
rendered because the ladies could not 
have fresh butter every morning to break- 
fast. Yet the Jourparlers for the con- 
ditions occupied two months, and it was 
not till Midsummer Day, June 24, that 
the royalist garrison marched out. Highly 
to the credit of the Roundhead army, no 
excesses or plunder were permitted — no 
reprisals for the savage license which 
Prince Rupert had indulged his troopers 
in. But the condition of the university was 
disastrous. There were no rents to be 


had from the farmers, there were no 
scholars to let the college rooms to. The 
halls, which were still numerous, were 
ruined except Magdalen Hall and New 
Inn Hall, which were selected as nurs- 
eries for scholars of the Presbyterian 


faction. In the colleges were scarce any 
inhabitants but the principals and their 
families. “There was scarce,” says an 
eye-witness, “the face of a university 
left.” 

These were the stirring incidents among 
which Wood's boyhood fell. In the year 
after the surrender, 1647, he was entered 
at Merton College. The internal revolu- 
tions of the next fifteen years, if less im- 
posing, had a constitutional importance 
greater than that of battle and siege. 1 





run hastily over them. For a whole year 
after the surrender, the university, pros- | 
trate and all but deserted, was left to it- | 
self. During the interval it began slowly 
to re-people itself. But besides the roy- 
alist and Episcopalian members of the 
old stamp, there began to show themselves | 
within the university precincts a new pop- 
ulation. There were some of them de- 
clared Roundheads, or Independents, but 
some of them also members of the Angli- 
can Church, who had been kept under, or 
kept out by the Cavalier majority and the 
test-oaths. Tothis ominous brood the 
gownsmen gave the nickname of “sect- 
ers,” which carried a double reference to 
their own cant expression of seeking the 
Lord in prayer, and their desire of suc- 
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ceeding to the places from which the 
malignants were now to be expelled. At 
last, in June, 1647, appeared the visitors 
appointed under an act of Parliament, 
Their first step was to cite the doctors 
and masters to appear in the convocation 
house on. June 4, between the hours of 
nine and eleven. At nine punctually the 
vice-chancellor appeared, and sat there 
two hours with exemplary patience. At 
the last stroke of eleven, having first 
ascertained that the clock was not in ad- 
vance of the dial, he moved out of the 
convocation-house. As he passed through 
the court of the schools he met the Pres- 
byterian ministers in solemn march to- 
wards the appointed meeting. They had 
been detained in church by a preposter- 
ously long exhortation from one of their 
ministers. Raising his cap the vice- 
chancellor said, “*Good morning, gentle- 
men; it is now some minutes past 
eleven.” With these words he passed on 
home towards Christ Church. The visit- 
ors entered the empty hall of convoca- 
tion. They were done —the legal hour 
for which the citation had been served 
was passed: there was no help for it. 
This ingenious ruse could but respite, it 
could not divert the blow. The defect 
of form was soon remedied, and enlarged 
powers were given to the visitors. They 
were now empowered to exact a sub- 
scription or oath to the Covenant, and to 
remove any person who had either borne 
arms against the Parliament, or contrib- 
uted money to its enemies. This placed 
the whole university at their mercy. An 
elaborate protest was drawn up, and 
passed in full convocation, with one dis- 
sentient voice, setting forth the various 
reasons why they could not, as matter of 
conscience, give their signature as re- 
quired. They also protested against the 
authority under which the visitors acted. 
For though the act of Parliament still 
ran in the name of Charles Rex, they 
were not satisfied, they said, that it really 
had the assent of the crown, as of course 
it had not. 

It was now evident that it was not an 
affair of political principle, but of corpo- 
rate spirit. The issue was, that after giv- 
ing sufficient time, and exhausting every 
expedient of accommodation, all those who 
refused the subscription were deprived 
of their places, and others who were well 
disposed to the Parliament were put in 
their room. When we call to mind that 
for the greater part of the men thus ex- 
pelled deprivation meant destitution, as no 
man possessed of any private means could 
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be fellow of a college, we must admire 
the heroism with which they took the 
penalty of defeat. On the other hand, we 
must accord our highest praise to the 
moderation of the victorious party. In- 
stead of using their omnipotence to de- 
prive as many as they could, they endeav- 
oured to induce all they could persuade 
to stay and submit, and this, though of all 
malignants the Oxford malignants had 
been the most inveterate, and indeed had 
been the mainstay of the royalist cause. 
Indeed, from the forward part which Ox- 
ford had played in the war it might justly 
have been feared that the Parliament on 
its victory would have proceeded, not 
only to personal vengeance, but to or- 
- ganic change. Nay, such was the fer- 
ment in the minds of the nation, that not 
merely revolution, but even total aboli- 
tion were among the possible results of 
the crisis. For it was not only individ- 
uals, but the university as a corporate 
body had engaged itself in the interest of 
Church and king, and of all that was now 
regarded with the greatest abhorrence. 
It must be regarded as in the highest de- 
gree creditable to the statesmanlike views 
of the leaders of the party, that they were 
content with a change in the Zersonnel, 
and of substituting their adherents for 
their enemies, when it would have been 


so easy and obvious to have proceed- 


ed to confiscation. That such extreme 
measures were talked of is certain. But 
among the Parliamentary leaders of the 
moment were men enlightened enough to 
recognize the claims of learning, and the 
national value of learned institutions. 
Much, no doubt, was due to the personal 
weight of Selden and Prynne, and the 
reform for the moment went no further 
than turning the Puritan minority, which 
had all along existed, into a majority. 
It was a fortunate step on the part of 
these new academics, when they ten- 
dered the chancellorship in 1650 to Oliver 
Cromwell. As republican and levelling 
principles got the upper hand, anda more 
fanatical and narrow-minded set of men 
were coming into power, universities were 
likely to have been voted a superfluity. 
To the Roundheads the institutions had 
been obnoxious as royalist, to the Inde- 
pendents they were obnoxious as learn- 
ing. The superior intelligence and vig- 
orous hand of the lord protector it was 
which now raised the seats of learning 
from the destruction to which the igno- 
rant fanaticism of the republicans and 
levellers inevitably doomed them. The 
moment the universities recognized Crom- 
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well’s authority he gave them his protec- 
tion and enlightened patronage. 

This was in 1650. Oxford had nowa 
ten years’ repose, during which, though 
godliness and discipline were the pri- 
mary care of the authorities, encourage- 
ment to study was not wanting. Then 
came the Restoration and the reaction. 
The new men were ejected ; the old men, 
but not the old ways, came back. Wood, 
who in 1650 had heard the convocation- 
house resound with the cheerful acclama- 
tions of the M.A.’s, when Oliver’s letter, 
dated Edinburgh, was read, in which he 
accepted the chancellorship, now in 1661 
heard the same plaudits attending the 
nomination of Hyde, Lord Clarendon, to 
the same office. In the same convocation- 
house in which the Parliamentary visitors 
had held their visitation, Charles II. held 
a parliament. To Oxford he brought his 
gay and brilliant court, not for a visit, 
but for a long residence ; here Lady Cas- 
tlemaine, in one of the fellows’ rooms at 
Merton, gave birth to a Fitzroy, and 
would walk in Trinity Lime-walk — 
Christchurch Broad-walk was not yet — 
with a lute playing before her, or attend 
the college chapel “like an angel, but 
half-dressed,” thought the demure dons, 
who had never seen French fashions. 
Wood, who had seen the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer banished from the college 
chapels for thirteen years, from ’47 to 
’60, lived to see in 1686 mass celebrated 
in University College, and Christchurch 
presided over by a Roman Catholic dean. 
The closing scene of these political oscil- 
lations arrived in 1687. In that year the 
history of the university is again, for a 
moment, the history of England; for in 
that year James II., in imitation of Louis 
XIV., made his memorable attempt to 
force his own religion upon the univer- 
Sity. 

This story has been often told —told, 
indeed, by each historian of England in 
his turn. Mackintosh had told it witha 
fulness of detail which seemed to pre- 
clude all attempt to re-write it after him. 
Yet Macaulay did re-write it, and his 
elaborate narrative hides from view an 
amount of solid research which is gen- 
erally thought to be incompatible with 
style. It would be, indeed, presumptu- 
ous to re-write the story after Macaulay. 
In resuming, in a few sentences, the chief 
features of the situation, it is intended 
only to direct attention to the attitude of 
the university towards the government. 

In March, 1687, the presidentship of 
Magdalen College became vacant by 
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death. The election of president is 
vested by statute in the fellows. But it 
was not without precedent that the crown 
should recommend a candidate to the 
choice of the electors, and on such occa- 
sions it had been the practice for the 
electors to show respect to the letters of 
the sovereign. In such recommendations 
the crown had never attempted to put 
forward any candidate who did not pos- 
sess the statutable qualifications, The 
statutes of Magdalen required the presi- 
dent should be chosen out of those who 
were, or had been fellows of Magdalen or 
of New Colleges. On this occasion James 
II. recommended to the electors one An- 
tony Farmer, a junior M.A. of Magdalen, 
but not a fellow; he was therefore not 
statutably eligible. He was further dis- 
qualified by Act of Parliament, being a 
Roman Catholic convert. But the king’s 
letters mandatory contained what were 
called dispensing clauses, — “ Any stat- 
ute, custom, or constitution to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, wherewith we are 
graciously pleased to dispense in his be- 
half.” 

It does not appear that the fellows, 
however they might feel aggrieved by it, 
questioned the royal prerogative which 
interfered with their freedom of choice. 
It does not even appear that they ques- 
tioned at first the dispensing power. But 
the Jerson recommended to them was in- 
tolerable. In the then irritated state of 
feeling it was monstrous to think of put- 
ting a Roman Catholic at the head of a 
body of Protestant fellows ; and the per- 
sonal character of Farmer was such as 
was calculated to degrade the college in 
public estimation. As it would have been 
highly indiscreet to have urged against 
Farmer that he was of the king’s religion, 
the fellows rest their petition of remon- 
strance on his moral character. We can- 
not, therefore, lay much stress upon the 
allegations of this kind which the fellows 
bring against Farmer, as they must be re- 
garded as intended to mask the objection 
they felt, but dared not make, to his relig- 
ion. Though the odious picture which 
Macaulay has drawn of Farmer is exag- 
gerated, it is confessed on all hands that 
his youth, levity, presumption, and want 
of general conduct, made him an unfit 
person to be sent to preside over a society 
of grave and virtuous divines. The court 
was sensible of their error; they dropt 
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had been admitted by the visitor. The 
fellows stood by the man of their choice. 
The crown was equally obstinate in main- 
taining its new nominee, Samuel Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford. The king had formid- 
able engines at his disposal; first, the 
Court of High Commission, presided over 
by the lord chancellor, and that Lord 
Chanceller Jeffries; secondly, a visita- 
tion of the college. Both these instru- 
ments of coercion were brought to bear. 
The fellows appeared before the Court of 
High Commission, sitting in London, when 
Hough’s election was pronounced void. 
And a subaltern commission was sent 
down to Oxford to admit Parker, if neces- 
sary by force, and generally to visit the 
college. Parker was admitted, Hough 
withdrew of his own accord. 

If it were ever admissible to speak of 
what might have been, instead of what 
was, we should be tempted to do so at 
this point, and to say that if James had 
stopped here, the university and the 
college would have acquiesced in what 
had been done, and nothing further 
would have been heard of the Magdalen 
College case. But James, or the Cath- 
olic junta which directed the govern- 
ment, elated with success, ventured on a 
further aggression. The material victory 
gained was not enough; there must be a 
moral triumph, They now required the 
fellows of Magdalen to make a submis- 
sion in writing, to sign a humble apology 
for their conduct, and an acknowledg- 
ment of the legality of the commission, 
as well as of what had been done under 
it. This overweening demand plainly 
betrays its origin. It issues not from 
the policy of the statesman who respects 
the subjects whom he governs, but the 
despotism of the Society of Jesus, which 
is not content with obedience in fact, 
but aspires to crush and break the wills 
of its disciples. To the demand now 
made the fellows of Magdalen returned a 
refusal. The High Commission was set 
in action once more. The fellows and 
demies were ejected, and their places 
filled with Roman Catholics nominated 
by the crown. The bishop of Oxford, 
who had been some time in declining 
health, died, and Bonaventure Gifford, a 
Roman Catholic bishop, was nominated 
president. Magdalen was become a 
Catholic college. 

Such is a brief outline of the last occa- 


Farmer, and a new mandate was sent!sion on which Oxford has appeared on 


down. But before this mandate arrived 
the fellows had elected John Hough, who 


-the stage of national history. Two hun- 
| dred years have nearly elapsed since, 


had the statutable qualifications, and heiduring which our annals offer no events 
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but those which belong to the peaceful 
pursuits of letters, or the humble duties 
of education. 

One remark is called for by the Mag- 
dalen College case. It is, I believe, pop- 
ularly thought that the issue tried in this 
case was either that of the dispensing 
power, or that of the legality of the High 
Commission. But it was notso. There 
were indeed in this case, on the part of 
the king, many exertions of power either 
directly illegal or of doubtful legality. 
He had superseded the free choice of 
the electors by a mandate designating a 
particular person. He had exercised 
the dispensing power twice for persons 
who were not fellows of Magdalen, or of 
New; twice for Roman Catholics. He 
had brought the fellows of Magdalen, 
members of a lay corporation, before the 
High Commission Court—a court for 
ecclesiastical causes-——-the commission 
of that court itself being illegal. Lastly, 
he had assumed to visit the college by a 
subaltern commission delegated by the 
High Commission, and had visited not 
to inquire, but to hear, to determine, and 
to punish. 

All these exertions of prerogative be- 
ing either illegal, or of doubtful legality, 
according to the opinion of the lawyers 
of that day, it might have been supposed 
that the fellows would have taken their 
stand upon their legal rights. But they 
do not do so. The plea they put forward 
is, as against Farmer, that of objectiona- 
ble moral character; as against Parker, 
the fact that they had elected Hough be- 
fore the mandate to elect Parker arrived ; 
as against the dispensation, that they 
take an oath in their statutes not to ac- 
cept any dispensation. On every point 
they evade the great constitutional issue ; 
or rather they decline to make common 
cause with the constitutional party. The 
fact is, they were all members of the 
Church of England, and members of the 
University of Oxford. And the church 
and the university had for three genera- 
tions been committing themselves more 
and more deeply to the high doctrines of 
prerogative and divine right. It was not 
open to them, now that this prerogative 
was suddenly played against themselves, 
to turn round and affirm that there were 
limitations to it. 

None of James’s violent acts contrib- 
uted so much to his downfall as this 
assault on Magdalen. By his own con- 
fession afterwards (Burnet, p. 799), “ the 
king, both at Faversham and after his 
return to Whitehall, justified all he had 





done, but spoke a little doubtfully of the 
business of Magdalen College.” 

Yet it appears that the parties con- 
cerned, the fellows of Magdalen, the in- 
vasion of whose rights awakened all this 
sympathy, never raised the constitutional 
issue, but put forward the merely per- 
sonal plea of their oaths and their con- 
sciences —a plea in which the nation 
had no interest. It was not till a late 
stage in the proceedings that Hough 
timidly, and as an after-thought, brought 
out a protest against the jurisdiction of 
the Court of High Commission. It is 
another instance to be added to the many 
which history furnishes of great princi- 
ples having been vindicated by the 
agency of men who were wholly uncon- 
scious of what they were doing. The 
triumph of civil liberty over arbitrary 
power in 1688 was due in great measure 
to the passive resistance of the fellows 
of Magdalen, as the emancipation of the 
human mind from the control of the 
clergy in the sixteenth century was due 
in great measure to the preaching of 
Luther. But the vindication of civil 
liberty was no more in the thoughts of 
the fellows of Magdalen, than the eman- 
cipation of the intellect was in the inten- 
tion of Luther. 


From Good Words. 
FATED TO BE FREE. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 


** Pleasures of memory! O supremely blest 
And justly proud beyond a poet’s praise, 
If the pure confines of thy tranquil breast 
Contain indeed the subject of thy lays.’’ 
(Said to be by RoGeErs.) 
A FEW days after this Emily was com- 
ing down the lane leading to John Morti- 
mer’s house, having taken leave of Jus- 
tina at the railway station. She was 
reading a letter just received from Valen- 
tine, signed for the first time in full, 
Valentine Melcombe. The young gen- 
tleman, it appeared, was quite as full of 
fun as ever; had been to Visp and Rif- 
flesdorf, and other of those places — 
found them dull on the whole —had 
taken a bath. “And you may judge of 
the smell of the water,” he went on to 
his sister, “when I tell you that I fell 
asleep after it, and dreamed I was a bad 
egg. I hoped I shouldn’t hatch into a 
bad fellow. I’ve ‘been here three days 
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and seen nobody ; the population (chiefly 
Catholic) consists of three goats, a cock 
and hen, anda small lake!” 

Here lifting up her head as she passed 
by John’s gate, Emily observed extraordi- 
nary signs of festivity about the place. 
Flags protruded from various bedroom 
windows, wreaths and flowers dangling at 
the end of long poles from others, rows 
of dolls dressed in their best sat in state 
on the lower boughs of larches, together 
with tinsel butterflies, frail balloons, and 
other gear not often seen excepting on 
Christmas-trees. 

It was Saturday afternoon, a half-holi- 
day ; the two little boys, who were week- 
ly pupils of a clergyman in the immediate 
neighbourhood, always came home at 
that auspicious time, and there remained 
till Monday morning. 

From one of them Emily learned that 
some epidemic having broken out at Har- 
row, in the “house” where Johnny was, 
the boys had been dispersed, and Johnny, 
having been already in quarantine a fort- 
night, had now come home, and the place 
had been turned out of windows to wel- 
come him. 

“ And Cray is at Mr. Brandon’s,” said 
Bertie, “ but on Monday they are both to 
go to Mr. Tikey’s with us.” 

Something aloft-wery large and black 
at this moment startled Emily. Johnny, 
who had climbed up a tall poplar-tree, 
and was shaking it portentously, began 
to let himself down apparently at the 
peril of his life, and the girls at the same 
moment coming out of the house, wel- 
comed Emily, letting her know that their 
father had given them a large, lovely 
cuckoo clock to hang up in Parliament. 
“And you shall come and see it,” they 
said. Emily knew this was a most unu- 
sual privilege. “Johnny is not gone up 
there to look for nests,” said Gladys, 
“but to reconnoitre the country. If we 
let you know what for, you won’t tell ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Emily, and she 
was borne off to Parliament, feeling a 
curiosity to see it, because John had 
fitted it up for the special and exclusive 
delectation of his young brood. It em- 
bodied his notion of what children would 
delight in. 

An extraordinary place indeed she 
thought it. At least fifty feet long, and 
at the end farthest from the house, with- 
out carpet. A carpenter’s bench, many 
tools, and some machines were there, 
shavings strewed the floor; something, 
evidently meant to turn out a wheel- 
barrow, was in course of being hewn 
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from a solid piece of wood, by very 
young carpenters, and various articles of 
furniture by older hands were in course 
of concoction. “ Johnny and Cray carved 
this in the winter,” said the girls, “and 
when it is done it will be a settle, and 
stand in the arbour where papa smokes 
sometimes.” 

At the other end of the room was 
spread a very handsome new: Turkey 
Carpet; a piano stood there, and a fine 
pair of globes; the walls were hung with 
maps, but also with some of the stran- 
gest pictures possible; figures chiefly, 
with scrolls proceeding from their mouths, 
on which sentences were written. A re- 
markable chair, very rude and clumsy, 
but carved all over with letters, flowers, 
birds, and other devices, attracted Emi- 
ly’s attention. 

“What is that? Why, don’t you see 
that it’s athrone? Father’s throne when 
he comes to Parliament to make a speech, 
or anything of that sort there. Johnny 
made it, but we all carved our initials on 
it. 

Emily inspected the chair, less to re- 
mark on the goodness of the carving 
than to express her approval of its spirit. 
Johnny’s flowers were indeed wooden, 
but his birds and insects, though flat and 
rough, were all intended to be alive. He 
had too much directness, and also real 
vitality, to carve poor dead birds hanging 
by the legs with torn and ruffled feath- 
ers, and showing pathetically their 
quenched and faded eyes; he wanted his 
birds to peck and his beetles to be creep- 
ing. Luckily for himself, he saw no 
beauty in death and misery, still less 
could think them ornamental. 

Emily praised his wooden work, and 
the girls, with a sort of shy delight, 
questioned her: “ Was it really true, 
then, that Miss Fairbairn was gone, and 
was not coming back to England for 
weeks and weeks?” “Yes, really true; 
why had they made themselves so miser- 
able about nothing?” ‘“ Ah, you were 
so kind; but, dear Mrs. Walker, you 
know very well how horrid it would have 
been to have a stepmother.” 

Emily sat down and looked about her. 
A very large slate, swung on a stand like 
a looking-glass, stood on the edge of the 
carpet. On it were written these words: 
“I cry, ‘Jam satis,’” John’s writing evi- 
dently, and of great size. She had no 
time, however, to learn what it meant, 
for, with a shout like a war-whoop, John- 
ny’s voice was heard below, and present- 
ly, as it were, driving his little brothers 
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and sisters before him, Johnny himself 
came blundering up-stairs at full speed 
with Crayshaw on his back. “ Bolt it, 
bolt the door,” panted Crayshaw; and 
down darted one of the girls to obey. 
“And you kids sit down on the floor 
every one of you, that you mayn’t be 
theen below, and don’t make a thound,” 
said Johnny, depositing Crayshaw on a 
couch, while Barbara began to fan him. 
“They’re coming up the lane,” were 
Johnny’s first words, when the whole 
family was seated on the floor like play- 
ers at hunt the slipper. “You won't 
tell, Mrs. Walker ?” 

“Not tell what, to whom?” asked 
Emily. 

“Why that fellow, Cray’s brother, 
wrote to Mr. Brandon that he was com- 
ing, and should take him away. It’s a 
shame.” 

“It’s a shame,” repeated Crayshaw, 
panting. “I wish the Continent had 
never been invented.” 

“ Hold your tongue ; if you make your- 
self pant they'll hear you. Hang being 
done good to! Why, you’ve been per- 
fectly well till this day, for the last six 
months 

“And should have been now,” Cray- 
shaw gasped out, “only I ran over here 
just after my lunch.” 

Emily, the only person seated on a 
chair, John’s throne in fact, was far back 
in the room, and could not be seen from 
below. A few minutes passed away, 
while Crayshaw began to breathe like 
other people, and a certain scratching 
noise was heard below, upon which sig- 
nificant looks entreated her to be silent. 
She thought she would let things take 
their course, and sat still for a minute, 
when a casement was flung open below, 
and a shrill voice cried, “ Mr. Swan, I 
say, here’s Mr. Brandon in the stable- 
yard, and another gentleman, and they 
want very particular to know where Mas- 
ter Johnny is.” 

“TI can’t say I know, cookie,” an- 
swered Swan. 

“And,” continued the same shrill 
voice, “if you can’t tell ’em that, they’d 
like to know where Matthew is.” 

Matthew was the coachman, and Swan’s 
rival. 

“Just as if I knew! why, he’s so full 
of fads he won’t trust anybody, and 
nothing ever suits him. You may tell 
them, if you like,” he answered, not in- 
tending her to take him at his word, 
“that I expect he’s gone to dig his own 
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grave, for fear when he’s dead they 
shouldn’t do it to his mind.” 

The cook laughed and slammed the 
casement. 

Presently, coming round to the front 
garden, wheels were heard grating on the 
gravel, and Brandon’s voice shouted, 
** Swan, Swan, I say, is young Crayshaw 
here?” 

“No, sir,” Swan shouted in reply; 
“not as I know of.” 

Two voices were heard to parley at a 
distance, great excitement prevailed up 
in Parliament, excepting in the mind of 
Anastasia, whose notion of her own part 
in this ceremony of hiding was that she 
must keep her little feet very even and 
close together beside Johnny’s great 
ones; so she took no notice, though 
hasty footsteps were heard, and a voice 
spoke underneath, “Whereabout can 
young Mortimer be? we must find him.” 

“T don’t know, sir,” repeated Swan, 
still raking peaceably. 

“He cannot be very far off, Swanny,” 
said Brandon, “ we saw him up the pop- 
lar-tree not a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ Ay, sir, I shouldn’t wonder,” said 
Swan carelessly. “Bless you, whether 
their folks air rich or poor, they never 
think at that age what it costs to clothe 
’em. I never found with my boys that 
they’d done climbing for crows’ eggs till 
such time as they bought their own 
breeches. After that trees were nought 
but lumber, and crows were carrion.” 

“But we really must find these boys, 
if we can,” exclaimed Brandon; “and it 
seems as if they had all the family with 
them, the place is so quiet. Where do 
you think they can have gone ?” 

“| haven’t a notion, sir —- maybe up to 
the fir-woods, maybe out to the common 
—they roam all about the country on 
half-holidays.” 

“Qh,” said the other voice, “they may 
go where they please, may they ?” 

“Naturally so,” said Swan; “they 
may go anywhere, sir, or do anything in 
reason, on a half-holiday. It would bea 
shame to give a pig leave to grunt, and 
then say he’s not to grunt through his 
nose.” 

“Perhaps they’re up in Parliament,” 
observed Brandon. 

“No, that they’re not,” Swan ex- 
claimed; “so sure as they’re there they 
make the roof ring.” 

* And the door’s locked.” 

“Yes, the door’s locked, and wherever 
they air they’ve got the key. They let 
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nodody in, sir, but my daughter, and she 
goes o’ mornings to sweep it out.” 

“Well, Swan, good day. Come on, 
George, we’ll try the fir-wood first.” 

“Or perhaps they’re gone to Wigfield,” 
said the second voice. 

“No, sir, I think not,” said Swan. 
“They sent one of the little boys there 
on an errand, so I judge that they’ve no 
call to go again.” , 

es, one of the little boys had been 
sent, and had no reason to be ashamed 
of what he had also done there on his 
own account. 

What ! though I have all sorts of good 
food in my father’s house, and plenty of 
it, shall it not still be a joy to me to buy 
a whole pot of plum-jam with my nine- 
pence? Certainly it shall, and with gen- 
erous ardour I shall call my younger 
brothers and sisters together to my little 
room, where in appreciative silence we 
shall hang over it, while I dig it out with 
the butt-end of my tooth-brush. 

Johnny’s face grew radiant as these 
two went off to search the fir-wood, but 
nobody dared to speak or stir, for Swan 
was still close underneath, so close that 
they could hear him grumbling to him- 
self over the laziness of a woman who 


had been hired to weed the walks for 
him, and was slowly scratching them at 


a good distance. 

“Ay, there you go, grudging every 
weed you pull, The master says it ain't 
a woman’s work — wants to raise you — 
you! ‘Sir,’ says I, ‘folks can’t rise 0’ 
top of parish pay.’ Ay, she was a pau- 
per, and she’d have liked to charge the 
parish twopence a time for suckling her 
own child. Now what would you have? 
Ain’t two shillings a day handsome for 
scratching out half a peck of grass? 
You might work here for some time, too, 
but bless us, what’s the good of saying 
to such as you, ‘Don’t stand waiting for 
good luck, and give the go-by to good 
opportunity ?’ Your man’s just like you,” 
he continued, using his rake with deli- 
cate skill among the flowers, while she 
scratched calmly on, out of hearing — 
“your man’s just like you, idle dog! 
(You won't raise Phil Raby in a trice.) 
Why, if he was rich enough to drive his 
own taxed cart, he’d sooner jolt till his 
bones ached than get down to grease his 
wheels.” Then a short silence, and 
other feet came up. ‘Well, Jemmy 
man, and what do you want ?” 

A small voice, in a boy’s falsetto tone 
answered, “Please, Mr. Swan, I’ve 
brought the paper.” 
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“Have you now, and what’s the news, 
Jemmy, do you know ?” 

“ Yes — coals are riz again.” 

“You don’t say so! that’s a thing to 
make a man thoughtful; and what else, 
emmy?” 

“Why, the governor-general’s come 
home from India.” 

“Only think o’ that! Well, he may 
come and: welcome for ought I care, 
Jemmy. Let the cook give warning or 
keep her place, it’s all one to the flies in 
the kitchen window.” 

The new-comer withdrew, and Swan 
was presently heard to throw down his 
rake and go off to argue with his subor- 
dinate, whom he very soon preceded into 
the back garden behind the house, to the 
great joy of the party in Parliament, 
who, still sitting perfectly quiet, began 
to talk in low tones, Emily inquiring 
what they really hoped to effect by con- 
cealing themselves. 

“Why, George Crayshaw,” said Cray 
(that being his manner of designating his 
brother when he was not pleased with 
him) — “George Crayshaw is only come 
down here for one day, and Mr. Brandon 
had fully arranged that I should go to 
Mr. Tikey till we two return to Harrow, 
and now he’s going to Germany, and 
wants me to start with him this very day 
—says the dry Continental air may do me 
good. Why, I am perfectly well — per- 
fectly.” 

“So it appears,” said Emily. 

“Look how he’s grown, then,” ex- 
claimed Johnny, who had almost left off 
lisping, “he hardly ever has a touch of 
asthma now. His brother hates trouble, 
so if he cannot find him he may go off 
by himself.” 

“T was just writing out my verses,” 
Crayshaw whispered, “when I overheard 
Mr. Brandon saying in the garden that 
he expected George.” 

“Were you alone?” asked Gladys, 
hoping he had not been seen to run off. 

“Was Ialone?” Well, there was no- 
body present but myself, if you call that 
being alone—I don’t. That fellow ar- 
gues so; he’s so intrusive, and often 
makes such a noise that I can get no re- 
tirement for writing my poetry.” 

“What a goose you are, Cray!” said 
Barbara. “I wish, though, you would 
speak lower.” 

“ Besides,” continued Crayshaw, ex- 
cusing himself to Mrs. Walker, “it’s so 
dull being with George, he’s always col- 
lecting things. The last time I saw him 
he was on his knees cleaning up a ding 
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old picture he’d just bought. Fanny 
stood beside him with a soapy flannel. 
She looked quite religious; she was so 
grave. I saw a red cabbage in the pic- 
ture and a pot of porter, the froth ex- 
tremely fine. ‘I hope,’ said George, 
very hot after his exertions, ‘that when 
you are of age you will follow in my steps, 
and endow our common country with 
some of these priceless ‘Common,’ 
interrupted Mrs. Jannaway. ‘Common 
country, do 1 hear aright, George Cray- 
shaw ?’ (I don’t love that old lady such.) 
‘George,’ I said, for I pitied him for 
having a mother-in-law, ‘when I get my 
money I shall pay a man to paint another 
old picture for you, as a companion to 
that. There shall be three mackerel in 
it, very dead indeed ; they shall lie on a 
willow-pattern plate, while two cock- 
roaches that have climbed up it squint 
over the edge at them. There shall also 
be a pork-pie in it, and a brigand’s hat. 
The composition will be splendid. I 
took out my pocket-book and_ said, § I’ll 
make a mem. of it now.’ So I did, and 
added, ‘ Mem.: Never to have a mother- 
in-law, unless her daughter is as pretty as 
Fanny Crayshaw.’” 

The little boys were now allowed to 
have tools and go on with their carving. 
still seated on the ground. The girls 
took out their tatting, and talk went on. 

“Mrs. Walker has just been saying 
that she cannot bear carving, and pictures 
of dead things,” observed Barbara. “So, 
Cray, she will think you right to despise 
those your brother buys; And, Johnny, 
she wishes to know about our pictures.” 

“ And those great sentences too,” added 
Emily. “ What do they mean?” 

“The big picture is Dover,” said little 
Janie, “and that Britannia sitting on the 
cliff, they cut out of Pusch and stuck on. 
You see she has a boot in her hand. It 
belongs to our sham memory that father 
made for us.” 

“It’s nearly the same as what Feinan- 
gle invented,” Johnny explained. “The 
vowels do not count, but all the conso- 
nants stand for figures. Miss Crampton 
used to make the kids so miserable. She 
would have them learn dates, and they 
could not remember them.” 

‘Even Barbara used to cry over the 
dates,” whispered Janie. 

“You needn’t have told that,” said 
Barbara sharply. 

“ But at first we altered the letters so 
many times, that father said he would not 
help us, unless we made a decree that 
they should stay as they were forever,” 
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said Gladys. 
letter I, and made it stand for one. 
does still, though it is a vowel. 
has a form of our plan. 
Janie.” 

Janie accordingly produced a little bag, 
and unfolded a paper. 

“ The rule is,” said Gladys, “that you 
make a sentence of words beginning with 
any @ne of those letters that stand for the 
figures you want to remember. Miss 
Crampton wanted us to know the dates 
of all Wellington’s battles ; of course we 
couldn’t; we do now, though. You see 
Britannia’s scroll has on it, ‘I'll put on 
Wellington boots,’ that means 1802. So 
we know, to begin with, that till after she 
put on Wellington boots, we need not 
trouble ourselves to remember anything 
particular about him. 

“There’s a portrait of Lord Palmer- 
ston,” whispered Crayshaw, “he has a 
map of Belgium pasted on his breast. 
He says, ‘I, Pam, managed this.’” 

“ Yes, that means the date of the in- 
dependence of Belgium,” said Gladys. 
“Johnny made it, but father says it is not 
quite fair.” 

“The best ones,” Johnny explained, 
“ought not to have any extra word, and 
should tell you what they mean them- 
selves. ‘I hear navvies coming,’ is good 
—it means the making of the first rail- 
way. Here are four not so good: — 
Magna Charta—‘The barons extorted 
this charter,’ 1215. The Reformation — 
‘They came out of you, Rome,’ 1534. 
Discovery of America —‘ In re a famous 
navigator,’ 1492. And Waterloo — Bona- 
parte says it — ‘ Isle perfide tu as vaincu,’ 
1815.” 

“ T have thought of one for the Reform 
Bill,” said Emily: “get a portrait of 
Lord Russell, and let his scroll say, 
‘ They’ve passed my bill.’ ” 

“‘ That is a good one, but they must not 
be too simple and easy, or they are for- 
gotten,” said one of the girls; “ but we 
make them for many things besides his- 
torical events. Those are portraits, and 
show when people were-born. There is 
dear Grand ; ‘I owe Grand love and duty.’ 
The next one is Tennyson ; ‘I have won 
laurels.’ There’s Swan; Swan said he 
did not know whether he was born in 1813 
or 1814; so Johnny did them both. * The 
principal thing’s muck as these here airly 
tates require.’ You see the first Napoleon, 
looking across the Channel at Britannia 
with the boots: he says, ‘I hate white 
cliffs,’ which means Trafalgar; and ‘I 
cry, “Jam satis,” ’ father has just invented 


“Johnny had stolen tHé@-- 
So it 
Janie 
Hand it up, 
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for Charles, that king of Spain who was 
emperor of Germany too. You can see 
by it that he abdicated in 1556. Miss 
Crampton used to wonder at our having 
become so clever with our dates allona 
sudden. And there’s one that Mr. Bran- 
don made. You see those ships? That 
isa picture of Boston harbour (Cray’s 
Boston). If you were nearer, you could 
see them pouring something over their 
sides into the water, using the harbour 
forateapot. On their pennons is writ- 
ten, ‘ Tea of King George’s own making.’ 
Oh, Cray! whatisthat noise?” Silence, 
a crunching of decided step coming on 
fast and firmly; the faces of the party 
fell. 

“Tt’s all up!” sighed Crayshaw. 

Somebody shook the door at the foot 
of the stairs ; then a voice rang through 
the place like a silver trumpet, “ Johnny.” 

“Yes, father,” answered Johnny in the 
loud melancholy tone not unfrequently 
used by a boy when he succumbs to law- 
ful authority. 

“ What are you about, sir? What are 
you thinking of ? Come down this mo- 
ment, and open the door.” 

One of the little boys had been already 
despatched down-stairs, and was turning 
the key. In another instant John Morti- 
mer, coming quickly up beheld the party 
seated on the floor, looking very foolish, 
and Mrs. Walker in his throne laughing. 
Crayshaw got up to present himself, and 
take the blame on his own shoulders, and 
John was so much surprised to find Emily 
present, and perhaps aiding, that he 
stopped short in his inquiry how they had 
dared to bring him home when he was so 
busy, and observing the ridiculous side 
of the question, sat down at once, and 
laughed also, while she said something 
by way of excuse for them, and they made 
the best defence they could. 

Emily had the little Anastasia in her 
arms; the child tired of inaction, had 
fallen asleep, with her delicate rosy cheek 
leaning against Emily’s fair throat. © 

John felt the beauty of the attitude, 
and perceived how Emily’s presence gave 
completeness to the group. 

Much too young to be the mother of 
the elder children, there was still some-| 
thing essentially mother-like in all her 
ways. His children, excepting the one 
asleep in her arms, were all grouped on 
the floor at her feet. “Just so Janie 
would have sat, if she had lived,” he 
thought. “I should often have seen 
something like this here, as the children 
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grew older.” And while he listened to 
the account given by the two boys of 
their doings, he could not help looking 
at Emily, and thinking, as he had some- 
times done before, that she bore, in some 
slight degree, a resemblance to his wife 
— his wife whom he had idealized a good 
deal lately—and who generally, in his 
thought, presented herself to him as she 
had done when, as a mere lad, he first 
saw her. A dark-haired and grey-eyed 
young woman, older than himself, as a 
very young man’s first admiration fre- 
quently is. He felt that Emily was more 
graceful, had a charm of manner and a 
sweetness of nature that Janie had never 
possessed. He seldom allowed himself 
to admit even to his own mind that his 
wife had been endowed with very slight 
powers of loving. On that occasion, 
however, the fact was certainly present to 
his thought; “but,” he cogitated, “we 
had no quarrels. A man may sometimes 
do with but little love from his wife, if 
he is quite sure she loves no other man 
more.” 

He started from his reverie as Cray- 
shaw ceased to speak. “I thought you 
had more sense,” he said, with the smile 
still on his mouth that had come while he 
mused on Emily. “ And now don’t flatter 
yourself that you are to be torn from 
your friends and hurled on the Continent 
against your will. Nothing of the sort, 
my boy! You have a more difficult part 
to play ; you are to do as you please.” 

Crayshaw’s countenance fell a little. 

“Is George really angry, sir?” he 
asked. 

“He did not seem so. He remarked 
that you were nearly seventeen, and 
that he did not specially care about this 
journey.” 

Something very like disappointment 
stole over Cray’s face then — something 
of that feeling which nowand then shows 
us that it is rather a blow to us to have, 
all on a sudden, what we wanted. What 
would we have, then? We cannot ex- 
actly tell; but it seems ¢#a¢ was not it. 

“ Your brother thought you and Johnny 
might be with me, and came to ask. I, of 
course, felt sure you were here. If you 
decide to go with him, you are to be back 
by six o’clock; if not, you go to Mr. 
Tikey on Monday. Now, my boy, I 
am not going to turn you out-of-doors. 
So adieu.” 

Thus saying, because Emily’s little 
charge was awake, and she had risen and 
was taking leave of the girls, he brought 
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her down-stairs, and, wishing her good- 
bye at his gate, went back to Wigfield, 
while she returned home. 

This young woman, who had been ac- 
customed to reign over most of the men 
about her, felt, in her newly-learned hu- 
mility,a sense of elation from merely 
having been a little while in the presence 
of the man whom she loved. She re- 
flected on his musing smile, had no 
thought that it concerned her, and hoped 
nothing better than that he might never 
find out how dear he was to her. 

As for John Mortimer, he returned to 
the town, musing over some turn in po- 
litical affairs that pleased him, cogitating 
over the contents of a bill then under 
discussion in Parliament, wondering 
whether it would get much altered before 
the second reading, while all the time, 
half unconsciously to himself, the scene 
-e that other Parliament was present to 

im. 

Just as a scene; nothing more. Emily 
sitting on his throne —his! with his 
smallest child nestling in her arms, so 
satisfied, one knew not which of the two 
had the most assured air of possession. 
Half unaware, he seemed to hear again 
the contented sighing of the little crea- 
ture in her sleep, and Emily’s low, sweet 
laugh when she saw his astonishment at 
her presence. 

Then there was the young American 
Stepping forward through a narrow sun- 
beam into the brown shade to meet him, 
with such a shame-faced, boyish air of 
conscious delinquency. © Conscious, in- 
deed, that he was the author of a certain 
commotion, but very far, assuredly, from 
being conscious that he, Gifford Cray- 
shaw, by means of this schoolboy prank, 
was taking the decisive step towards a 
change in the destiny of every soul then 
bearing a part in it. 

John Mortimer reached the town. He 
had rallied the boy, and made him 
see his folly. “A fine young fellow,” he 
reflected, “and full of fun. I don’t care 
how often he comes here,” and so in 
thought he dismissed Crayshaw and his 
boyish escapade, to attend to more im- 
portant matters. 

Emily, as she went towards home, was 
soon overtaken by the twins, Johnny, 
and Crayshaw. Opposition being now 
withdrawn, the latter young gentleman 
had discovered that he ought to go with 
his brother, and was moderately good- 
tempered about it. Johnny Mortimer, on 
the other hand, was gloriously sulky, and 
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declined to take any notice of his fellow- 
creatures, even when they spoke to him. 

At the stepping-stones over the brook, 
Emily parted with the young people, re- 
ceiving from Crayshaw the verses he had 
copied. 

“Gladys had possessed them for a 
week, and liked them,” said the young 
poet. “I meant one of them fora parody, 
but Mr. Mortimer said it was not half 
enough like for parody, it only amounted 
to a kind of honest plagiarism.” 

Considering the crestfallen air of the 
author, and the sigh with which he parted 
\from her and went his way to join his 
| brother, she was rather surprised to find 
the sort of verses that they were. They 
were copied in a neat, boyish hand and 
read as follows : — 


SOUVENIR OF SOUTH WALES. 
(A cad would thay ‘‘I thor.’’) 


But once I saw her by the stream 
(A cad would say “I sor”), 

Yet ofttimes of that once I dream, 
That once and never more. 


By the fair flood she came to lean 
(Her gown was lilac print), 

And dip her pitcher down between 
The stalks of water-mint. 


Then shoals of little fishes fled, 
And sun-flecks danced amain, 

And rings of water spread and spread 
Till all was smooth again. 


I saw her somewhat towzled hair 
Reflected in the brook — 

I might have seen her often there, 
Only —I didn’t look. aw 


SONG OF THE BASEMENT STORY. 


Her mean abode was but a cell ; 
Twas lonely, chill, and drear. 

Her work was all her wealth, but well 
She wrought with hope and cheer. 


She, envious not of great or gay, 
Slept, with unbolted doors ; 

Then woke, and as we Yankees say, 
“ Flew round ” and did her chores. 


All day she worked ; no lover lent 
His aid ; and yet with glee 

At dusk she sought her home, content, 
That beauteous Bumble Bee. 


A cell it was, nor more nor less. 
But O! all’s one to me 
Whether you write it with an S, 
Dear girl, or with a C. 
April 1st. 
N.B. The motto for this ought to be, “ For she was 
a watererat.” é' 
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MELCOMBE, 


leasant orchard closes 
bless all our gains,’ say we, 
But ‘ May God bless all our losses, 
Better suits with our degree.’’ 
. B. Browntnc. 


os on Se 


THE shade of twilight was but just 
fleeting, a faint glow waxed over the east- 
ern hills, and the great orchard of pear- 
trees that pressed up to one end of Mel- 
combe House showed white as ap army 
of shrouded ghosts in the dim solemnities 
of dawn. The house was closely shut up, 
and no one met Valentine, as, tired after 
a —_ journey, he dismissed a hired fly 
at the inn, and came up slowly to those 
grand old silent trees. 

Without sunshine, white in nature is 
always most solemn. Here stillness was 
added ; not a bird was yet awake, not a 
leaf stirred. A faint bluish haze appeared 
to confuse the outlines of the trees, but 
as he lingered looking at them and at the 
house which he had now fully decided to 
take for his home, Mr. Melcombe saw 
this haze dissolve itself and retreat; 
there was light enough to make the pale- 
ness whiter, and to show the distinct 
brown trunk of each pear-tree, with the 
cushions of green moss at its roots. 
Formless whiteness and visible dusk had 
divided themselves into light and shade, 
then camea shaft of sunshine, the boughs 
laden with dewy blossom sparkled like 
snow, and in one instant the oppression 
of their solemnity was over, and they ap- 
peared to smile upon his approach to his 
home. 

He had done everything he could think 
of, and knew not how to devise anything 
further, and yet this secret, if there was 
one, would not come forward and look 
him in the face. He had searched the 
house in the first instance for letters and 
papers ; there were some old letters, and 
old papers also, but not one that did not 
seem to be as clear in the innocence of 
its meaning as possible ; there was even 
one that set at rest doubt and fear which 
he had hitherto entertained. He had 
found no closets in the wall, no locked 
chambers ; he had met with no myste- 
rious silences, mysterious looks, myste- 
rious words. Then he had gone to meet 
the bereaved mother, that if she had any- 
thing to sayin the way of warning to 
him, or repentance for herself, he might 
lay himself out to hear it ; but no, he had 
found her generally not willing to talk, 
but all she did say showed tender rever- 
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ence for the dead Melcombes, and pas- 
sionate grief for her boy who had been 
taken, as she said, before he was old 
enough even to estimate at its due value 
the prosperous and happy career he had 
before him. He tried Laura. Laura, 
though sincerely sorry for poor little 
Peter’s death, was very sentimental ; told 
Valentine, to his surprise, that it was 
mainly on her account they had wintered 
on the Continent, and with downcast eyes 
and mysterious confusion, that made him 
tremble, at first utterly declined to tell 
him the reason. 2 

When he found, therefore, that Mrs. 
Melcombe did not care at present to re- 
turn to England, and was far better able 
than he was to arrange her journey when 
she did, he might have come home at 
once, but for this mystery of Laura’s, 
And when, after cultivating his intimacy 
with her for nearly a month, he at last 
found out, beyond a doubt, that it related 
to a love affair which Amelia had not 
approved of, he felt as if everything he 
approached, concerning the matter of his 
father’s letter, melted into nothingness at 
his touch. 

He acknowledged to himself that he 
should have been deeply disappointed 
if he had discovered anything to justify 
this letter; and when the full, low sun- 
light shone upon his large comfortable 
old house, glorified the blossoming or- 
chard and set off the darkness of the an- 
cient yews, he felt a touch of that sensa- 
tion, which some people think is not 
fancy only. Everything about him seemed 
familiar. The old-fashioned quaintness 
was a part of himself. “The very first 
time I saw that clean, empty coach- 
house,” he reflected, “I felt as if I had 
often played in it. I almost seemed to 
hear other boys shouting to me. Is it 
true that I never let off squibs and 
crackers in that yard?” 

He walked nearer. How cheerful it all 
looked, swept up with extra neatness, 
and made orderly for the new master’s 
eyes ! 

“ By-the-bye,” he thought, catching 
sight of a heavy old outhouse door, 
“there isthe ghost story. Having exam- 
ined all realities so far as I can, I will try 
my hand at things unreal — for even now, 
though I am very grateful to Providence 
for such a house and such an inheritance, 
once show me a good reason, and over it 
goes, as it should have done at first, if 
my father could have given me one. 
That door seems just the sort of thing 
for a ghost to pass through. I’ll look at 
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the book Laura told me of, and see which 
door it was.” 

So the house being now open, and Mr. 
Melcombe observed by his servants (who 
alone were there to give him welcome), 
he entered, ordered breakfast, which was 
spread for him in the “great parlour,” 
and having now got into the habit of 
making investigations, had no sooner 
finished his meal than he began to look 
at the notes he had made from what Mrs. 
Melcombe had told him of the ghost 
story. 

It was a story that she had not half 
finished when he recognized it — he had 
read it with all its particulars in a book, 
only with the names and localities dis- 
guised. , 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, when he said 
so. “It is very well known; it has al- 
ways been considered one of the best- 
authenticated stories of its kind on rec- 
ord, though it was not known beyond the 
family and the village for several years. 
Augustus Melcombe, you know, was the 
name of the dear grandmother’s only 
brother, her father’s heir; he was her 
father’s only son, two daughters born 
between died in infancy. That poor 
young fellow died at sea, and just at the 
time (as is supposed) that he expired, his 
wraith appeared to the old woman, Becky 
I am 


Maddison, then a very young girl. 
sorry to say the old woman has made a 
gain of this story. People often used to 
come to hear it, and she certainly does 


not always tell it exactly the same. Peo- 
ple’s inquiries, I suppose, and sugges- 
tions, have induced her to add to it; but 
the version I am giving you is what she 
first told.” 

Mrs. Melcombe mentioned the book in 
which Valentine would find it, and re- 
peated from memory the impressive con- 
clusion, “ And this story of the young 
man’s appearance to her had been re- 
peatedly told by the girl before his fam- 
ily became alarmed at his protracted ab- 
sence. It was during the long war, and 
the worst they feared was that he might 
have been taken prisoner ; but more than 
three years after a member of the family 
met by accident, when some hundred 
miles away from home, a naval officer 
who had sailed in the ship to which this 
young lieutenant belonged, and heard 
from him, not without deep emotion, that 
at that very time and at that very hour 
the youth had died at sea.” 

“There is only one mistake in that 
version,” continued Mrs. Melcombe, “ and 
that is, that we do not know the exact 
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time when the young man died. Cuth- 
bert Melcombe was not told the month 
even, only the year.” 

“But surely that is a very important 
mistake,” said Valentine. 

“Yes, for those to consider who be- 
lieve in supernatural stories. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the girl told this story 
within a day or two, and told it often, so 
that it was known inthe village. It is 
certain also that he was at sea, and that 
he nevercame home. And it is undoubt- 
edly true that Cuthbert, when in London, 
heard this account, for he wrote his 
mother home a description of the whole 
interview, with the officer’s name and 
ship. Ihave seen the letter, and read 
rit over several times. The year of the 
death at sea is mentioned, but not the 
day. Now the day of the ghost’s appear- 
ance we cannot be wrong about; it was 
that before the night of the great gale 
which did such damage in these parts, 
that for years it could not be forgotten.” 

“You have read the letter, you say?” 

“ Yes; it was an important one, I sup- 
pose. But I fancy that it was not read by 
any one but the dear grandmother till 
after poor Cuthbert Melcombe’s sad 
death, and then I think the family lawyer 
found it among her papers when she had 
to inherit the estate. He may have 
wanted evidence, perhaps, that Augustus 
Melcombe was dead.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Valentine. “It is 
just of the usual sort, I see, this story; a 
blue light hovering about the head. The 
ghost walked in his shroud, and she saw 
the seams in it.” 

“Yes, and then it passed through the 
door without opening it,” added Laura, 
who was present. “How dear grand- 
mother disliked the woman! She 
showed a sort of fear, too, of that door, 
which made us sure she believed the 
story.” 

“Very natural,” said Mrs. Melcombe, 
sighing, “that she could not bear to have 
her misfortunes made a subject for idle 
talk and curiosity. Iam sure I should 
feel keenly hurt if it was ever said that 
my poor innocent darling haunted the 
place.” 

“ Had anything been said against him 
in his lifetime ? ” Valentine next ventured 
toask. “Had he done anything which 
was likely to put it into people’s heads to 
say he might be uneasy in his grave?” 

“Oh, no, nothing of the sort,” said 
Laura. “ And then old Becky is thought 
to have added circumstances to the story, 





so that it came from that cause to be dis- 
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credited of late. It is almost forgotten 
now, and we never believed it at all; but 
it certainly is an odd coincidence that 
she should have told it of a man who 
never came back to contradict her, and 
who really did die, it appears, about that 
time.” 

Valentine accordingly went in the 
course of a few days to find old Becky 
Maddison. The cottage was not far from 
the village. Only the daughter was be- 
low, and when Valentine had told his 
name and errand, she went up-stairs, per- 
haps to prepare her mother, to whom she 
presently conducted him. 

Valentine found her a poor bedridden 
creature, weak, frail, and querulous. She 
was in a clean and moderately comfort- 
able bed, and when she saw him her puck- 
ered face and faded eyes began to look 
more intelligent and attentive, and she 
presently remarked on his likeness to his 
father. 

A chair was set for him, and sitting 
down, he showed a sovereign in his palm, 
and said, “I want to hear the ghost-story ; 
tell it me as it really was, and you shall 
have this.” 

A shabby book was lying on the bed. 

“Her can tell it no better’nit’s told 
here,” said the daughter. 

Valentine took up the book. It was 
the same that he knew; the blue light 
and the shroud appeared init. He put 
the money into her hand. “No,” he 
said ; “ you shall have the money before- 
hand. Now, then, say what you really 
saw.” 

Old Becky clutched the gold, and said, 
in a weak, whimpering tone, “’Taint 
often I tell it—ain’t told it sin’ Christ- 
mas marnin’, old madam couldn’t abide 
to hear on’t.” 

“Old madam’s gone,” said Valentine 
seriously. 

“Ay, her be —her wer a saint, and 
sings in heaven now.” 

“ And I want to hear it.” 

Thereupon the old woman roused her- 
self a little, and with the voice and man- 
ner of one repeating a lesson, told Val- 
entine word for word the trumpery tale 
in the book ; how she had seen Mr. Mel- 
combe early in the morning, as she went 
up to the house on washing-day to help 
the servants. For “madam,” a widow 
already, had leave to live there till he 
should return. He was walking in his 
shroud among the cherry-trees, and he 
looked seriously at her. She passed, but 
turned instantly, and he had disappeared ; 
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he must have gone right through the 
crack of the door. 

Valentine was vexed, and yet relieved. 
Such a ridiculous tale could only be an 
invention ; and yet, if she would have 
told it in different words, or have added 
anything, it might have led to some dis- 
covery —it might, at least, have shown 
how it came to pass that such a story had 
obtained credit. 

“ That was it, was it?” he said, feign- 
ing content. “I should like to ask you 
another question ; perhaps your daughter 
will not mind going down.” 

With evident reluctance the daughter 
withdrew. Valentine shut the door, and 
came back to his place. 

Naturally enough, he cared nothing 
about the story; so he approached the 
only thing he did care about in the mat- 
ter. “I want to ask you this one thing: 
a ghost, you say, appeared to you — well, 
what do you think it was for — what did 
it want — what did it mean?” 

Evident surprise on the part of his lis- 
tener. ; 

“It must have come for something,” 
Valentine added, when she remained 
silent. “Have you never considered 
what ?” 

“ Ay, sir, surely. 
know he was gone.” 

* And that was all, you think ?” 

“What else could he come for?” she 
answered. 

“Nobody has ever said, then, that it 
came for anything else,” thought Valen- 
tine. “ The poor ghost is not accused of 
any crime, and there is no crime known 
of concerning the family or place that 
could be imputed to him.” 

“You are sure you have nothing more 
to say to me?” 

“Ne’er a word, sir, this blessed marn- 
in’, but thank you kindly.” 

Perhaps Valentine had never felt better 
pleased in his life than he did when he 
went down the narrow, dark stairs, after 
his interview with Becky Maddison. To 
find that without doubt she was either a 
fool or an impostor, was not what should 
have softened his heart and opened his 
purse for her; but he had feared to en- 
counter her story far more than he had 
known himself till now that all fear was 
over. So when he got down to ‘the 
daughter he was gracious, and generously 
gave her leave to come to the house. for 
wine and any other comforts that the old 
woman might require. “ And I shall come 
and see her from time to time,” he added, 


He came to let folks 
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as he went his way, for with the old wom- 
an’s last word had snapped the chain 
that had barred the road to Melcombe. 
It was his. He should dispense its 
charity, pay its dues, and from hence- 
forth, without fear or superstition, enjoy 
its revenues. 

About this time something occurred at 
John Mortimer’s house, which made peo- 
ple hold up their hands and exclaim, 
“What next?” 

It would be a difficult matter to tell 
that story correctly, considering how 
many had a hand in the telling of it, and 
that no two of them told it in the least 
degree alike ; considering also that Mr. 
Mortimer, who certainly could have told 
the greater part of it, had (so far as was 
known) never told it at all. 

Everybody said he had knocked up 
Swan and Mrs. Swan at six o’clock one 
morning, and sent the former to call up 
Matthew the coachman, who also lived 
out of the house. “And that,” said 
Swan, when he admitted the fact to after 
questioners, “ Matthew never will forgive 
me fordoing. He hates to get his orders 
through other folks, specially through 
me. He allus grudges me the respect as 
the family can’t help feeling for me. Not 
but that he gets his share, but he counts 
nothing his if its mine too. He’d like to 
pluck the very summer out of my alma- 
nack, and keep it in his own little back 
parlour.” Everybody said, also, that 
Mrs. Swan had made the fire that morn- 
‘ing in Mr. Mortimer’s kitchen, and that 
Matthew had waited on him and his four 
daughters at breakfast, nobody else being 
in the house, gentle or simple. 

Gentle or simple. That was certainly 
true, for the governess had taken her de- 
parture two days previously. 

After :this, everybody said that Mat- 
thew brought the carriage round, and 

Mr. Mortimer put in the girls, and got in 
himself, telling Matthew to drive to Wig- 

. field Hall, where, Mr. Brandon coming 
, out to meet him with a look of surprise, 
‘the said “Giles, we are early visitors ;” 
and Mr. Brandon answered, “ All the 

more welcome, John.” Everybody said 

also that the four Miss Mortimers re- 
mained for several days with Mrs. Bran- 
don, and very happy they seemed. 

But though people knew no more, they 
naturally said a-good deal more —they 
always do. Some said that Mr. Morti- 
mer, coming home -unexpectedly after a 
journey in the middle of the night, found 


J 
the kitchen chimney.on fire, and some of 
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like so sober as they should have been. 
Others said he found a dance going on in 
the servants’ hall, and the cook waltzing 
with a policeman, several gentlemen of 
the same craft being present. Others, 
again, said that when he returned he 
found the house not only empty, but 
open ; that he sat down and waited, in a 
towering passion, till they all returned in 
two flys from some festivities at a public- 
house in Wigfield; and then, meeting 
them at the door, he retained the flys, 
and waving his hand, ordered them all 
off the premises ; saw them very shortly 
depart, and locked the doors behind 
them. It was a comfort to be able to in- 
vent so many stories, and not necessary 
to make them tally, for no one could con- 
tradict them; certainly not any one of 
the four Miss Mortimers, for they had 
all been fast asleep the whole time. 

Mr. Mortimer held his peace; but 
while staying with Mr. and Mrs. Brandon 
till he could reconstruct his househoid, 
he was observed at first to be out of 
Spirits, and vastly inclined to be out of 
temper. He did his very best to hide 
this, but he could not hide a sort of look, 
half shame, half amusement, which would 
now and then steal round the corners of 
his mouth, as if it had come out of some 
hiding-place to take a survey of things in 
general. 

John Mortimer had perhaps rather 
prided himself on his penetration, his 
powers of good government, the order 
and respectability of his household, and 
other matters of that description. He 
had been taught in rather an ignominious 
fashion that he had overvalued himself in 
those particulars. 

He was always treated by strangers 
whom he employed with a great deal 
of respect and deference; but this was 
mainly owing to a somewhat command- 
ing presence and a good deal of personal 
dignity. When the same people got 
used to him, perceived the Jonhomie of 
his character, his carelessness about 
money matters, and his easy household 
ways, they were sometimes known to 
take all the more advantage of him from 
having needlessly feared him at first. 

He said to Giles, “It is very evident 
now that I must marry. I owe it to the 
mother of my children, and in fact to 
them.” 

Mrs. Brandon said this to Mrs. Walker 
when, the next day, these two ladies met, 
and were alone together, excepting for the 
presence of St. George Mortimer Bran- 





‘the servants asleep on.the floor, nothing 





don, which did not signify. “ The house 
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might have been robbed,” she continued, 
* and the children burnt in their beds.” 

“ Giles told you this afterwards ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

Emily looked uncomfortable. “One 
never knows how men may discuss mat- 
ters when they arealone. I hope, if John 
ever asked advice of Giles, he would 
not ry 

Here a pause. 

“He would not recommend any one in 
particular,” said Dorothea, looking down 
on her baby’s face. “Oh no, I am cer- 
tain he would not think of such a thing. 
Besides, the idea that he had any one to 
suggest has, I know, never entered his 
head.” 

This she said without looking at Emily, 
and in a matter-of-fact tone. If one had 
discovered anything, and the other was 
aware of it, she could still here at least 
feel perfectly safe. This sister of hers, 
even to her own husband, would never 
speak. 

* And that was all?” 

“ No; Giles said he gave him various 
ludicrous particulars, and repeated, with 
such a sincere sigh, ‘I must marry — it’s 
a dire necessity !’ that Giles laughed, and 
so did he.” 

“ Poor John!” said Emily, “there cer- 
tainly was not much in his first marriage 
to tempt him into a second. And so I 
suppose Giles encouraged him, saying, as 
he often does, that he had never known 
any happiness worth mentioning till he 
married.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Dorothea, “and he 
answered, ‘ But you did not pitch your- 
self into matrimony like a man taking a 
header into a fathomless pool. You were 

‘in love, old fellow, and 1am not. Why, 
I have not decided yet on the lady!’ He 
cannot mean, therefore, to marry forth-. 
with, Emily; besides, it must be the 
literal truth that he has not even half un- 
consciously a real preference for any one, 
or he could not have talked so openly to 
Giles. He does not even foresee any 
preference.” 

“ But I hope to help him to a prefer- 
ence very soon,” she thought, and added 
aloud, “ Dear, you will stay and dine with 
us?” 

Emily replied that she could not, she 
was to dine with a neighbour; and she 
shortly departed, in possession of the 
most imprudent speeches John had ever 
made (for he was usually most reticent), 
and she could not guess of course that 
one of his assertions time had already 
falsified. He Aad decided on the lady. 
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While the notion that he must marry 
had slumbered, his thought that Emily 
should be his wife had slumbered also; 
but that morning, driving towards Wig- 
field, he had stopped at his own house to 
give some orders, and then had gone up 
into “Parliament” to fetch out some 
small possessions that his twin daughters 
wanted. There, standing for a moment 
to look about him, his eyes had fallen on 
his throne, and instantly the image of 
Emily had recurred to him, and her atti- 
tude as she held his little child. To give 
a stepmother to his children had always 
been a painful thought. They might be 
snubbed, misrepresented to him, uncher- 
ished, unloved. But Emily! there was 
the tender grace of motherhood in her 
every action towards a little child; her 
yearning sense of loss found its best ap- 
peasement in the pretty exactions and art- 
less dependence of small young creatures. 
No; Emily might spoil step-children if 
she had them, but she could not be un- 
kind. 

His cold opinion became a moderately 
pleased conviction. This was so much 
the right thing, that once contemplated, it 
became the only thing. He recalled her 
image again, as he looked at the empty 
throne, and he did not leave the room till 
he had fully decided to set her on it. 

When John went back to dinner, he 
soon managed to introduce her name, 
and found those about him very willing 
to talk of her. It seemed so natural in 
that house. John recalled some of the 
anecdotes of her joyous girlhood for 
Dorothea’s benefit; they laughed over 
them together. They all talked a good 
deal that evening of Emily, but this 
made no difference to John’s intention; 
it was fully formed already. 

So the next morning, having quite re- 
covered his spirits, and almost forgotten 
what he had said three days before to his 
host, he remarked to himself, just as he 
finished dressing, “She has been a wid- 
ow now rather more thana year. The 
sooner I do it, the better.” 

He sat down to cogitate. It was not 
yet breakfast-time. ‘ Well,” he said, 
“‘she is a sweet creature. What would I 
have, I wonder ?” 

He took a little red morocco case from 
his pocket-book, and opened it. 

“My father was exceedingly fond of 
her,” he next said, “and nothing would 
have pleased him better.” 

His father had inherited a very fine 
diamond ring from his old cousin, and 
had been in the habit of wearing it. 
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John, who never decked himself in jew- 
ellery of any sort, had lately taken this 
ring to London, and left it with his jewel- 
ler, to be altered’ so as to fit a lady’s fin- 
ger. He intended it for his future wife. 
It had just been sent back to him. 
Some people say, “ There are no fools 
like old foois.” It might be said with 


equal truth, there are no follies like the 
follies of a wise man. 

“1 cannot possibly play the part of a 
lover,” said Mr. Mortimer, and his face 
actually changed its hue slightly when 
“ How shall I manage to give 


he spoke. 
it to her!” 

He looked at the splendid gem, glit- 
tering and sparkling. “And I hate in- 
sincerity,” he continued. Then, having 
taken out the ring, he inspected it as if 
he wished it could help him, turning it 
round on the tip of his middle finger. 
“Trust her? I should think so! Like 
her? Of course Ido. I'll settle on her 
anything Giles pleases, but I must act 
like a gentleman, and not pretend to any 
romantic feelings.” 

A pause. 

“It’s rather an odd thing,” he further 
reflected, “that so many women as have 
all but asked me — so many as have act- 
ually Jet other women ask me for them — 
so many as I know I might now have 
almost at a week’s notice, I should have 
taken it into my head that I must have 
this one, who doesn’t care for mea straw. 
She’ll laugh at me, very likely— she’ll 
take me, though!” - 

Another pause. 

“No, I won’t have any one else, I’m 
determined. I'll agree to anything she 
demands.” Here a sunbeam, and the 
diamonds darted forth to meet one an- 
other. The flash made him wink. “If 
she’ll only undertake to reign and rule, 
and bring up the children —for she’ll do 
it well, and love them too —I’m a very 
domestic fellow, I shall be fond of her. 
Yes, I know she’ll soon wind me round 
her little finger.” Here, remembering the 
sweetness of liberty, he sighed. “I'll 
lay the matter before her this morning. 
I shall not forget the respect due to her 
and to myself.” . He half laughed. “ She’ll 
soon know well enough what I’m come 
for ; and if I stick fast, she will proba- 
bly help me!” He shut up the ring. 
“She never has had the least touch of 
romance in her nature, and she knows 
that 7 £xow she didn’t love her first hus- 
band a bit.” He then looked at himself, 
or rather at his coat, in a long glass — 
it fitted to perfection. “If this crash 
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had not brought me to the point, I might 
have waited till somebody else won her. 
There goes the breakfast-bell. Well, I 
think I am decidedly glad on the whole.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
UNHEARD-OF LIBERTIES. 
“Tf he come not then the play is marred: it goes not 
forward, doth it?’’ 
Midsummer Night s Dream. 


Miss CHRISTIE GRANT, sitting with 
Emily at ten o’clock in the morning, 
heard a ring at the bell, which she 
thought she knew. She pricked up her 
head to listen, and as it ceased tinkling 
she bustled out of the room. 

The first virtue of a companion in Miss 
Christie Grant’s view, was to know how 
to be judiciously absent. 

“ Mr. Mortimer.” 

Emily was writing, when she looked up 
on hearing these words, and saw John 
Mortimer advancing. Of course she 
had been thinking of him, thinking with 
much more hope than heretofore, but also 
with much more pride. 

When he had stood remote, the object 
of such an impassioned, and to her, hith- 
erto, such an unknown love, which trans- 
formed him and everything about him, 
and imparted to him such an almost un- 
bearable charm —a power to draw her 
nearer and nearer without knowing it, or 
wanting her at all—she had felt that she 
could die for him, but she had not hoped 
to live for him, and spend a happy life at 
his side. 

She did not hope it yet, she only felt 
that a blissful possibility was thrown 
down before her, and she might take it 
up if she could. 

She knew that this strange absorbing 
love, which, like some splendid flower, 
had opened out in her path, was the one 
supreme blossom of her life — that life 
which is all too short for the unfolding of 
another such. But the last few hours had 
taught her something more, it was now 
just possible that he might pretend to 
gather this flower —‘he had something to 
learn then before he could wear it, he 
must love her, or she felt that her own 
love would break her heart. 

Emily had not one of those poverty- 
stricken natures which are never glad ex- 
cepting for some special reason drawing 
them above themselves. She was natu- 
rally joyous and happy, unless under the 
pressure of an active sorrow that shaded 
her sky and quenched her sunshine. She 
lived in an elevated region full of love 
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and wonder, taking kindly alike to rever- 
ence and to hope; but she was seldom 
excited, her feelings were not shallow 
enough to be easily troubled with excite- 
ment, or made fitful with agitation. ° 

There was in her nature a suave har- 
mony, a sweet and gracious calm, which 
love itself did not so much disturb as en- 
rich and change, — love which had been 
born in the sacred loneliness of sorrow,— 
complicated with tender longing towards 
little children, nourished in silence, with 
beautiful shame and pride, and impas- 
sioned fear. 

Yet it was necessary to her, even in all 
withdrawal from its object, even though 
it should be denied all expression for- 
ever — necessary to the life that it trou- 
bled, and raised, and enriched, with a 
vision of withheld completeness that was 
dimmed by the tears of her half “divine 
despair.” 

She rose and held out her hand, and 
when he smiled with a certain air of em- 
barrassment, she did also. She observed 
that he was sensitive about the ridiculous 
affair which had led to his turning out 
his household, besides this early call 
made her feel, but not in a way to dis- 
compose her, as if she were taken into 
the number of those ladies, among whom 
he meant to make his selection. Yes, it 
It warmed her 


was as she had hoped. 
to the heart to see it, but not the less 
was she aware of the ridiculous side of 


it. A vision of long-sustained conversa- 
tions, set calls, and careful observations 
in various houses rose up before her; it 
was not in her nature to be unamused at 
the peculiar position that he had con- 
fessed to — “he had not decided on the 
lady.” She feit that she knew more of 
this than he supposed, and his embar- 
rassment making her quite at her ease, 
the smiles kept peeping out as with her 
natural grace she began to talk to him. 

“Emily, you are laughing at me,” he 
presently said, and he too laughed, felt at 
ease, and yielded to the charm that few 
men could resist, so far as to become at 
home and pleased with his hostess for 
making him so. 


* Of course I am, John,” she answered. | 


*T couldn’t think of being occupied with 
any one else just now!” 

And then they began to talk discur- 
sively and, as it were, at large. John 
seemed to be fetching a wide compass. 
Emily hardly knew what he was about 
till suddenly she observed that he had 
ventured on dangerous ground, she man- 
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aged to give a little twist to the conversa- 
tion, but he soon brought it back again, 
and she half turned, and looked up at 
him surprised. 

While she occupied herself with a fa- 
vourite piece of embroidery, and was 
matching the silks, holding them up to 
the light, he had risen, and was leaning 
against the side of the bay-window; a 
frequent attitude with him ; for what are 
called “occasional” chairs are often 
rather frail and small for accommodating 
a large tall man, and drawing-room sofas 
are sometimes exceedingly low. In any 
one’s eyes he would have passed for a 
fine man, something more (to those who 
could see it) than a merely handsome 
man, for the curves of his mouth had 
mastery in them, and his eyes were full 
of grave sweetness. Emily was always 
delighted with the somewhat unusual 
meeting in him of personal majesty, with 
the good-humoured easy donhomie which 
had caused his late discomfiture. She 
half turned and looked up. 

“How charming she is!” he thought, 
as he looked down; “ there will be grace 
and beauty into the bargain!” and he 
proceeded, in pursuit of what he con- 
sidered sincere and gentlemanlike, to ven- 
ture on the dangerous ground again, not 
being aware how it quaked under him. 

The casual mention of some acquaint- 
ance who had lately married gave him 
the chance that he thought he wanted. 
He would be happy enough — people 
might in general be happy enough, he 
hinted, glancing from the particular in- 
stance to lay down a general proposition 
— “if they did not expect too much — if 
they were less romantic; for himself, he 
had not the presumption to expect more 
than a sincere liking—a cordial ap- 
proval — such as he himself could enter- 
tain. It was the only feeling he had 
ever inspired, or =e 

No, he did not say felt. 

But he presently alluded to his late 
wife, and then reverting to his former 
speech, said, “ And yet I was happy with 
her! I consider that I was fortunate.” 

“ Moderate,” thought Emily ; “but as 
much as it is possible for him to say.” 

“ And,” he continued, “she has laid me 
under obligations that make it impossi- 
ble for me ever to forget her. I feel the 
blessing of having our children about 
me. And—and also— what I owe to 
her on their account —I never spend a 
day without thinking of her.” 

“Poor Janie!” thought Emily, very 
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much touched, “ she did not deserve this 
tribute. How coldly I have often heard 
her talk of him!” 

And then, not without a certain grave 
sweetness of manner that made her heart 
ache, alike with tender shame to think 
how little her dead husband had ever 
been accounted of, compared with this 
now possible future one, and with such 
jealousy as one may feel of a dead wife 
who would have cared as little for long 
remembrance as she had done for living 
affection, Emily listened while he man- 
aged quite naturally, and by the slightest 
hints, to bring her also in — her past lot 
and opinions. She felt, rather than 
heard, the intention ; “and he could not 
presume to say,” he went on, “he was 
not sure whether a man might hope for a 
second marriage, which could have all 
the advantages of a first. Yet, he thought 
that in any suitable marriage there might 
be enough benefit on both sides to make 
it almost equally ” 

“ Equally what ?” Emily wondered. 

John was trying to speak in a very 
matter-of-fact way, as merely laying down 
his views. 

“Equally advantageous,” he said at 
last ; and not without difficulty. 

“John,” said Emily, rallying a little, 
and speaking with the least little touch 
of audacity,—“ John, you are always 
fond of advancing your abstract theories. 
Now, I should have thought that if a 
man had felt any want in his first mar- 
riage, he would have tried for something 
more in a second, rather than have de- 
termined that there was no more to be 
had.” 

“Unless his reason assured him in 
more sober hours that he had had all, 
and given all that could in reason be ex- 
pected,” John answered. “I did not 
confess to having felt any want,” he 
presently added. “Call this, since it 
pleases you, my abstract theory.” 

And then Emily felt that she too must 
speak ; her dead husband deserved it of 
her far more than his dead wife had ever 
done. 

“T do please,” she answered ; “this 
can be only an abstract theory to me. I 
knew no want of love in my marriage, 
only a frequent self-reproach —to think 
that I was unworthy, because I could not 
enough return it.” 

““A most needless self-reproach,” he 
answered. “I venture to hope that peo- 
ple should never rebuke themselves be- 
cause they happen to be incapable of ro- 
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mantic passion, or any of the follies of 
youthful love.” 

“Intended to restore my self-esteem. 
Shall I not soon be able to make you 
feel differently ?” thought Emily. “You 
still remember Janie; you will never let 
her be disparaged. I think none the 
worse of you for that, my beloved — my 
hope.” 

He was silent till she glanced up at 
him again, with a sweet wistfulness, that 
was rather frequent with her; turning 
half round—for he stood at her side, 
not quite enough at his ease to look con- 
tinually in her face —he was much sur- 
prised to find her so charming, so naive 
in all her movements, and in the flitting 
expressions of her face. 

He was pleased, too, though very much 
surprised, to find that she did not seem 
conscious of his intentions (a most lovely 
blush had spread itself over her face 
when she spoke of her husband), but so 
far from expecting what he was just about 
to say, she had thrown him back in his 
progress more than once —she did not 
seem to be expecting anything. ‘“ And 
yet, I have said a good deal,” he re- 
flected; “I have let her know that I ex- 
pect to inspire no romantic love, and do 
not pretend to be in love with her. I 
come forward admiring, trusting, and 
preferring her to any other woman; 
though I cannot come as a lover to her 
feet.” He began to talk again. Emily 
was a little startled to find him in a few 
minutes alluding to his domestic discom- 
forts, and his intention of standing for 
the borough. He had now a little red 
box in his hand, and when she said, 
“John, I wish you would not stand 
there,” he came and sat nearly opposite 
to her, and showed her what was in it— 
his father’s diamond ring. She remem- 
bered it, no doubt; he had just had the 
diamond reset. Emily took out the ring, 
and laid it in her palm. “It looks 
small,” she said. “I should not have 
thought it would fit you, John.” 

“ Will you let me try if it will fit you?” 
he answered ; and, before she had recov- 
ered from her surprise, he had put it on 
her finger. 

There was a very awkward pause, and 
then she drew it off. ‘“ You can hardly 
expect me,” she said, and her hand trem- 
bled alittle, “to dccept such a very costly 
present.” It was not her reason for 
returning it, but she knew not what to 
say. 

“I would not, ask it,” he replied, “ un- 
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less I could offer you another. I desire 
to make you my wife. I beg you to ac- 
cept my hand.” 

“ Accept your hand! What, now? di- 
rectly ? to-day?” she exclaimed almost 
piteously, and tears trembled on her eye- 
lashes. 

“Yes,” he answered, 
words with something like ardour. 
* Now, directly, to-day. I am sorely in 
want of a wife, and would fain take you 
home as soon as the bans would let me. 
Emily?” 

‘*Why you have been taking all possi- 
ble pains to let me know that you do not 
love me in the least, and that,as far as 
you foresee, you do not mean to love me,” 
she answered, two great tears falling on 
his hand when he tried to take hers. 
“John! how dare you!” 

She was not naturally passionate, but 
startled now into this passionate appeal, 
she snatched away her hand, rose in 
haste, and drew back from him with 
flashing eyes and a heaving bosom ; but 
all too soon the short relief she had 
found in anger was quenched in tears 
that she did not try to check. She stood 
and wept, and he, very pale and very 
much discomfited, sat before her in his 
place. 

“ | beg your pardon,” he presently said, 
not in the least aware of what this really 
meant. 


repeating her 


“I beg —I entreat your pardon. 
I scarcely thought— forgive my saying 
it—I1 scarcely thought, considering our 
past — and — and — my position, as the 
father of a large family, that you would 
have consented to any wooing in the girl 


and boy fashion. You make me wish, for 
once in my life —yes, very heartily wish, 
that I had been less direct, less candid,” 
he added rather bitterly. “I thought” 
—here Emily heard him call himself a 
fool—‘“I thought you would approve 
a” 

“TI do,” she answered with a great sob- 
bing sigh. Oh, there was nothing more 
for her to say ; she could not entreat him 
now to let her teach him to love her. 

he felt, with,a sinking heart, that if he 
took her words for a refusal, and by no 
means a gentle one, it could not be won- 
dered at. 

Presently he said, still looking amazed 
and pale, for he was utterly unused to 
a woman’s tears, and as much agitated 
now in a man’s fashion as she was in 
hers, 

“If I have spoken earlier in your 
widowhood than you approve, and it dis- 
pleases you, I hope you will believe that 
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I have always thought of you as a 
wife to be admired above any that I ever 
knew.” 

‘“* My husband loved me,” she answered, 
drying her eyes, now almost calmly. She 
could not say she was displeased on his 
account, and when she looked up she saw 
that John Mortimer had his hat in his 
hand. Their interview was nearly over. 

“I cannot lose you as a friend,” he 
said, and his voice faltered. 

“Qh no; no, dear John.” 

“And my children are so fond of 

ou.” :; 
“T love them ; I always shall.” 

He looked at her for a moment, doubt- 
ful whether to hold out his hand. “ For- 
get this, Emily, and let things be as they 
have been heretofore between us.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, and gave him her 
hand. 

** Good-bye,” he said, and stooped to 
kiss it, and was gone. 


From The Athenzum. 
PROF. CAIRNES. 


HARDLY more than two years have 
passed since the greatest of modern 
political economists died at Avignon, and 
last Monday the clods were laid at Wil- 
lesden over all that could be buried of the 
greatest of his disciples. The first loss 
came as a terrible shock to those who 
knew and valued Mr. Mill’s services to 
the world as a thinker and teacher; for, 
though he had reached the age of sixty- 
seven, no one could have anticipated, till 
within a few days of his death, that there 
were not many years of life and work be- 
fore him. The second loss can have sur- 
prised no one who was at all acquainted 
with the state of Mr. Cairnes’s health dur- 
ing the last three years. He has died at 
the age of fifty-one, when his ripe mind 
seemed fitted to render services to the’ 
world which would far surpass all the ex- 
cellent work he had already done; yet 
surely there is not one of ail the friends 
who loved him who could have wished 
that his bodily agonies should be pro- 
longed even one day longer for the sake of 
any public good that might issue from his 
life. His death, when a kindlier fate 
might have enabled him to work on 
bravely and worthily for many years 
longer — long enough, at any rate, to com- 
plete that splendid scheme for the expo- 
sition of his favourite science on which 
his heart was set —is a cruel blow to the 
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world ; but it must almost be welcomed 
as putting an end to the physical suffer- 
ings that, if overwork induced them in 
the first instance, were only rendered 
tolerable by heroic persistence in over- 
work, 

John Elliot Cairnes was born at Drog- 
heda in 1824. His father was a brewer 
in that town, and he began life with the 
intention of carrying on his father’s busi- 
ness. He chose, however, to give himself 
a much more thorough education than was 
necessary to success in the family calling. 
He matriculated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and supplemented the business occu- 
pations of the day by close and constant 
study in theevening. Thus were laid the 
seeds of the malady that has caused his 
premature death. When the time came 
for him to decide whether he should 
slacken his studies or husband his 
strength by transferring to the day-time 
some of the work that had hitherto en- 
croached on the night-hours, he chose the 
latter course —to the extent, at least, of 
quitting the brewery and devoting himself 
wholly toa student’s life, though he seems 
thereby rather to have augmented his op- 
portunities of intellectual work than to 
have supplemented them with the needful 
amount of rest and leisure. To this course 
he appears to have been partly induced 
by home discomforts, growing out of con- 


victions on theological matters which sep- 
arated him more and more widely from 
the somewhat narrow Protestantism that 
opposed itself tothe dominant Catholicism 


of Drogheda. He settled down in Dub- 
lin, having taken his bachelor’s degree 
in 1848; and in 1854, after a somewhat 
long interval, and at a somewhat mature 
age, he “commenced” as master of arts. 
It is worth remembering that the year in 
which he took his B.A. degree was the 
year in which Mr. Mill’s “ Principles of 
Political Economy” appeared, “ Some 
Unsettled Questions in Political Econ- 
omy” having been published four years 
before. Mr. Cairnes made a careful study 
of law, and was called to the Irish bar ; 
but political economy was his favourite 
pursuit, and he was able to consider it 
under all the new light that Mr. Mill had 
thrown on the subject, and in all the new 
bearings that Mr. Mill had suggested. 
His shrewd observation of all that was 
going on around him, his quick appre- 
hension of all the deep problems involved 
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est type, and he became a valued and, we 
believe, a frequent contributor to the most 
important and influential of the Protes- 
tant newspapers published in Ireland. He 
was a conspicuous member, moreover, of 
the more intellectual circles of Dublin 
society, then presided over by Archbishop 
Whately, whose great liberality of opinion 
on religious and social affairs was not less 
remarkable than his kindly interest in 
every young man of talent who came in 
his way. Mr. Cairnes became one of 
Whately’s favourites, and in late years 
he took pleasure, when the current of 
conversation suggested it, not only in 
testifying to the good old archbishop’s 
sterling qualities as a man, but also in 
quoting from memory many of his witti- 
cisms which have never appeared among 
the published Whateliana. 

Why Whately should have taken as 
much interest as he did in political econ- 
omy, which he proposed to darken with 
the new name of “catallactics,” and the 
scope and purport of which he limited to 
“inquiry into the nature, production, and 
distribution of wealth, not its connection 
with virtue and happiness,” it is hard to 
understand, unless this was due to his 
accidental appointment as professor of 
the science at Oxford in 1829; but he 
had that interest, and gave solid proof of 
it immediately after he was made arch- 
bishop, by endowing, in the University of 
Dublin, a Whately professorship of po- 
litical economy, tenable for five years. 
The first professor whom he appointed, 
in 1832, was Mr. Isaac Butt; the second, 
in 1837, was the present Judge Lawson ; 
the sixth, in 1857, was Mr. Cairnes. In 
that last appointment he showed excellent 
judgment, and by it he enabled, or per- 
haps forced, Mr. Cairnes to take a much 
more prominent position among public 
teachers than his own modesty might 
otherwise have allowed. It was a con- 
dition of the Whately professorship that 
at least one of each year’s lectures should 
be published within the year. Mr. Cairnes 
published, or rather the archbishop pub- 
lished for him, not one lecture, but the 
whole opening course of ‘six. This work 
was “ The Character and Logical Method 
of Political Economy,” which was lately 
republished with sufficiently important 
additions to make it a new book, and 
which was reviewed at some length in our 
columns only three weeks ago. We do 


even in occurrences that seemed trivial, ! not propose here to review it again; but 
and his power of discussing them at once |it is important to note the contents of 
with humour and with sobriety, eminently | the original volume, as they precisely in- 
fitted him to be a journalist of the high- dicate the position taken up by Mr. 
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Cairnes at the commencement of his pub- 
lic life, if so quiet and unobtrusive a life 
can be regarded as having ever beena 
public one. The first lecture was on 
“ The Character, Objects, and Limits of 
Political Economy ;” the second, on “ The 
Mental and Physical Premises of Political 
Economy, and the Logical Character of 
the Doctrines thence Deduced;” the 
third, on “ The Logical Method of Polit- 
ical Economy ;” the fourth, on “ The 
Solution of an Economic Problem, and 
the Degree of Perfection of which it is 


Susceptible ;” the fifth, on “ The Malthu-| 


sian Doctrine of Population ;” the sixth, 
on “ The Theory of Rent.” 

Mr. Cairnes differed from all his pred- 
ecessors in finally and completely dis- 
carding the old notion that political econ- 
omy is a cut-and-dried science, —a sys- 
tem for laying down, in certain depart- 
ments, the laws of human action from 
which men may, or may not, legitimately 
depart, but from which they cannot de- 
part with the sanction of political econ- 
omy. He sought, throughout his work- 
ing years, to bring the principles of polit- 
ical economy to bear upon all the great 
political and social questions of the day, 
or, perhaps we should rather say, to see 
whether and how far economic principles 
could be brought to bear upon them. Mr. 
Mill showed how broad could be the sym- 
pathies and how deep the philanthropy of 
a rigid political economist; Mr. Cairnes 
how, not the dominion, but the influence 
of political economy could be wisely ex- 
tended into the region of human sympa- 
thies and the methods of philanthropy. Re- 
garded from this point of view, there was 
remarkable consistency in all Mr.Cairnes’s 
work as a teacher and writer. Seventeen 
or eighteen years ago the Australian gold 
discoveries gave new and very practical 
importance to the question as to the effect 
of an increased supply of the metal used 
as a standard of value upon the market 
value of all other commodities ; and he 
contributed to Fraser a series of articles, 
based, we believe, upon lectures previously 
given in Dublin, in which the question 
was exhaustively and philosophically treat- 
ed. His views, ridiculed and controvert- 
ed by many critics, were at once adopted 
by the men most competent to gauge them, 
and subsequent events have proved their 
entire correctness. Much more general 
attention was excited, however, by a work 
that grew out of the last course of lec- 
tures delivered by him in 1861 to the 
Dublin students. “The Slave Power: 
its Character, Career, and Probable De- 
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signs,” was published in the spring of 
1862, and soon ran into a second edition, 
to be quickly re-issued in the United 
States, and to be at once singled out, from 
the mass of ephemeral literature provoked 
by the American civil war, as a solid and 
most masterly exposition of the problems 
therein involved. It was based on the 
assumption, not then much recognized, 
that, not the question of tariffs or any- 
thing else, but, as he said, “slavefy is at 
the bottom of this quarrel, and that on 
its determination depends whether the 
power which derives its strength from 
slavery shall be set up with enlarged 
resources and increased prestige, or be 
now once for all effectually broken.” But 
the great value of the work was in the 
close and overwhelming arguments by 
which slavery was shown to be an un- 
economical institution, not only in the 
conventional but yet more in the scientific 
sense of the term; to involve excessive 
and deplorable waste of the materials of 
production as well as to be utterly inde- 
fensible in a moral aspect. Here Mr. 
Cairnes was able to give most important 
application to his special view as to 
the functions of political economy. He 
brought slavery within the range of sci- 
ence, and, subjecting it toa new standard, 
weighed it carefully, and conclusively 
proved it to be altogether wanting. 

Before “ The Slave Power” was pub- 
lished, his five years’ tenure of the 
Whately professorship had come to an 
end; but he had immediately afterwards 
been appointed professor of political 
economy and jurisprudence at Queen’s 
College, Galway. While there, the direct 
work attached to his office was more 
onerous and responsible than at Dublin. 
But the indirect work that devolved upon 
him was more tedious and more impor- 
tant. He had long ago, perhaps under 
Whately’s guidance, arrived at strong 
convictions on the question of Irish ed- 
ucation, and he laboured with unflagging 
energy as the defender and promoter of 
the system of united and unsectarian 
education in accordance with which the 
Queef’s University had been established. 
The “ Thoughts on University Reform,” 
lately republished in his volume of “ Po- 
litical Essays,” and the other pamphlets, 
essays, and letters, that issued from his 
per at this time, very clearly and boldly 
set forth his opinions on the subject. 

He found time for other work as well. 
It may not seema great undertaking to 
prepare a lecture for a Young Men’s 
Christian Association; but the lecture 
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that in 1864 he delivered to the Society 
bearing that name on “ Colonization and 
Colonial Government” shows nearly as 
deep and thorough a study of one of the 
most complicated political problems of 
the present day as does the lecture, de- 
livered two years before to the same 
Society, on “The Revolution in Amer- 
ica,” containing, as that did, the pith of 
the opipions that had fuller expression in 
“ The Slave Power.” In 1866, moreover, 
he began to embody the results of other 
careful study and close reflection in a 
work on the industrial condition of Ire- 
land, of which he said, “ The practical aim 
was to lead up toa discussion of the land 
question, then pressing for solution.” 
But “the work was interrupted by ill 
health,” and so much of it as he had 
been able to write was only published in 
1873, under the title of *‘ Fragments on 
Ireland,” as a contribution towards the 
discussion that has yet to be fairly en- 
tered upon when reformers are ready to 
carry on the work very partially begun by 
the Irish Land Act of 1870. . “ There are 


few questions,” he said, “ which can arise 
in the course of legislation for Ireland — 
even if we could consider the Irish land 
problem as definitively settled — which 
do not require for their intelligent dis- 
cussion a constant reference to the crisis 
through which the country has recently 


passed, as well as a correct apprehension 
of the nature and direction of the eco- 
nomical forces now shaping its industrial 
career.” When the discussion begins, 
Prof. Cairnes’s statement of some of 
these economical forces will be found to 
be of a value quite disproportionate to 
the number of pages that it fills. 

Ill health thus checked him, nearly ten 
years ago, in an undertaking of great 
importance, in which, as an Irishman and 
an economist, he proposed, following the 
rule of his life, to bring the questions of 
deepest moment in his country within the 
cognizance of political economy. III 
health checked other work. Overwork, 
as we have already observed, began to 
tell upon anot very robust constitution 
in his early studious years. He could 
not keep from overwork ; but he sought 
to counteract its bad effects by taking 
plenty of out-door exercise. Hunting 
was his favourite pastime, and, as he 
thought, his chief safeguard. But it 
proved otherwise. A fall from his horse 
did serious injury to one of his legs, and 
thus his constitutional weakness was 
localized and intensified in the injured 
part until the painful malady spread from 
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one limb to the whole body, and he 
gradually became altogether crippled. 
Throughout ten years he fought bravely 
against disease, but it slowly mastered 
him, and, during these ten years, all the 
work he did was done amid ever-increas- 
ing difficulties, and, at length, amid ago- 
nies that would have been intolerable to 
a man less resolved to do ali the good 
—_ that it could be possible for him to 
O. 

He was an invalid when, in 1866, he 
was appointed professor of political 
economy in University College, London ; 
but he did not despair of recovery, and 
looked forward to a life of greater useful- 
ness in the metropolis, where also he 
could find relaxation in more congenial 
society than Galway or even Dublin af- 
forded. For a few years he was a promi- 
nent member of the Political Economy 
Club. It was with no slight pain to him, 
in addition to the bodily pain that ha- 
rassed him, that he was forced gradually 
to withdraw from all social intercourse 
that could not be brought within the cir- 
cle of his own quiet home. Desiring to 


‘do much more hard work, he had only 


strength to write occasional articles in 
the magazines and newspapers, and to 
prepare the lectures which all who had 
the good fortune to attend his classes 
will always remember as rich stores of 
profound teaching, put forth with ex- 
traordinary clearness and simplicity. In 
the winter of 1868-9, he was obliged, 
leaving a substitute, to forego even those 
lectures, and to seek improvement of his 
health by a long holiday in Italy and the 
south of France. Coming back, he lec- 
tured on for three years more, and, during 
the last year, it may be noticed, one ex- 
cellent result issued from his bad health. 
Our readers will remember that, a few 
years ago, an important movement was 
s2t on foot for supplying ladies anxious 
for “higher education” with lectures 
from the professors of University Col- 
lege, and in this movement Prof. Cairnes 
took a hearty interest from the begin- 
ning. There was, at first, no thought of 
the lectures being given within the col- © 
lege walls, and we believe that even 
many of those who initiated the plan 
would have shrunk in alarm from such a 
dangerous proximity of the sexes. To 
the syllabus of Mr. Cairnes’s college 
lectures for 1871-2, however, was ap- 
pended this note: “ By special permis- 
sion of the council, ladies are admitted 
to this class.” Mr. Cairnes had not 
strength for two concurrent classes; but 
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he would not give up his women-pupils. 
Therefore, he was allowed to have young 
men and young women in the same class- 
room ; and when, at the end of the ses- 
sion, it was found not only that no mis- 
chief had resulted, but also that a young 
woman was at the head of the examina- 
tion-list, and had carried off the prize in 
political economy, the practice was con- 
tinued in the same class, and is being 
now extended to others. Thus, the first 
step that has hitherto been taken in 
England towards the encouragement of 
mixed education is due to Prof. Cairnes, 
though partly only brought about by the 
unfortunate accident of his broken health. 

His health was altogether broken in 
the spring of 1872. He was forced to 
resign his post at University College, 
and to content himself, instead of con- 
tinuing to take an active part in colle- 
giate education, with the barren title, 
albeit welcome to him as a grateful testi- 
mony to his abilities as a teacher, of 
emeritus professor of political econo- 
my. In 1873 that compliment was fol- 
lowed by the bestowal, quite unsolicited, 
upon him bythe University of Dublin of 
the degree of doctor of laws. Hence- 
forth, all the work he could do had to be 
done in his enforced retirement at Black- 
heath, bis amanuensis being the brave 


and patient wife who did so much in 
every way to lighten the burden of his 
life. 

That work, however, was very consid- 


erable. Two volumes, “ Political Es- 
says” and “Essays in Political Econ- 
omy ” which he published in 1873, did not 
involve much labour, as they were mainly 
composed of reprinted articles and lec- 
tures, or of papers written long before, 
though not hitherto printed. But’ each 
volume contained some fresh matter, the 
most important essay being on “ The 
Present Position of the Irish University 
Question.” Mr. Cairnes next set himself 
to re-arrange his notes of lectures deliv- 
ered at University College, and to put in 
writing the main conclusions at which he 
had arrivedin correction or in extension 
of the teachings of his predecessors on 
certain points. The work grew in his 
hands, however, and “Some Leading 
Principles in Political Economy newly 
Expounded ” came to be a far more ex- 
haustive treatise than at starting he could 
have hoped to make it. 

Into the privacy of the heroic life and 
the lingering death amid which all this 
later work was done we have no right to 
enter. If ever that history is written by 
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a competent hand, the world will learn to 
what height and dignity modern stoicism 
in its purest and noblest form can reach. 
This thing is not valued nowadays. A 
man may work and suffer for others, 
and those others take or reject the work, 
but think little of the sufferer. There is 
some small consolation in the thought 
that it was not altogether so in this case. 
Such homage as is rare in these bustling , 
times was paid to Prof. Cairnes during 
these last years, and, though he never 
recognized it as homage, it was grate- 
ful to him. Selfish motives may have 
prompted most of the pilgrims who jour- 
neyed down to Blackheath, as they knew 
that there they could get better help 
towards putting sound thoughts into 
their books, or newspaper articles, their 
speeches in Parliament, or their college 
lectures, as well as all their plans of life, 
than would elsewhere be obtained. They 
knew, too, that the excellent judgment 
on which they relied would be joined in 
the expression with so much wit and hu- 
mour that they were tempted to forget 
the pain of the sufferer in the pleasure 
derived from his conversation. But they 
also went because they knew that the 
sufferer’s pain was alleviated by the con- 
sciousness that he was not altogether de- 
barred from the outside world, — that he 
could take part not only in the private 
interests of his friends, but also in their 
public work. To live as useful a life as 
possible was his great ambition. To feel 
that it was growing useless was his heav- 
iest trouble, heavier than the physical 
pain that he endured. He did not know 
how useful his life was to the very last. 
Still less, perhaps, was it possible for a 
man so imbued with the modesty of 
genius, so entirely free from every sort 
of arrogance or self-conceit, to know 
how useful might be the issue of that 
life after welcome death had put an end 
to his sufferings. 





From Land and Water. 
ANIMAL LIFE IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 


THE Esquimaux are in the habit of 
catching sharks both with nets, baited 
with salt meat, and with a hook and 
line. They are hunted for the sake of 
the oil which is expressed from their 
livers, and for a substance very much 
like spermaceti, which is obtained under 
pressure from their flesh. Sir Leopold 
M‘Clintock says the Esquimaux assert 
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that the shark is insensible to pain, and sides being commoner, it yields a much 
that Petersen, who was his interpreter in greater amount of oil, though that of a 
the voyage of the “ Fox” related how he spermaceti whale, as its name implies, is 
had plunged a long knife into the head mixed with the substance called sperma- 
of one which was feeding on a white ceti, and is therefore the more valuable. 
whale entangled in his net, but that the’ Besides this, ambergris is also obtained 
brute continued its repast notwithstand- from the spermaceti whale. The razor- 
ing. As Sir Leopold remarks, it must be, back whale is also much larger than the 
remembered that the brain of a shark is great Greenland whale, and is a very’ 
extremely small compared with the size’ powerful monster, so much so that the 
of its huge head, and he says that he Arctic hunters, as a rule, fight shy of it. 
himself has seen bullets fired through, There are various other kinds of whale 
them with very little apparent effect, but of a smaller description, among which we 
that if these creatures can feel, the de-| may mention the broad-nosed whale, the 
vices practised upon them by the Es-; beaked whale, and the finner, which are 
quimaux must be cruel indeed. The! sometimes found off Norway and Shet- 
dogs of the hunters are not allowed to land, but as they do not yield much oil, 
eat either the skin or the head, the for-|they are not thought worth the killing. 
mer being very rough, and the latter pro-; The white whale is so shy an animal that 
ducing giddiness and sickness. it can seldom be killed with either a rifle- 
As we have mentioned above, the ce-| ball or harpoon, and is therefore gener- 
taceans are hardly fish, for in many re-| ally captured by means ofa net. At that 
spects they may be classed with land-an-} part of Baffin’s Bay, however, where the 
imals, since they produce their young; Clay River runs in and greatly discolours 
alive and nourish it by giving it suck ;, the water, turning it into a thick, muddy 
their skin is smooth, and in some cases ' colour, great success is said to attend the 
covered with hair, not scaly like that of white-whale fishing in the autumn when 


fish ; their blood too is warm, and their 
flesh tastes something like beef. Being 


also provided with a heart, ventricles, and 
lungs, they cannot, as fish can through 
their gills, separate the air from 


the 
water, and therefore must come to the 
surface to breathe. Still they can in- 
hale sufficient air to last them fora long 
time under water, and herein they differ 
from land animals. They are, too, pro- 
vided with fins and tails, and though 
these are not exactly similar to those of 
fish, still they are used in somewhat the 
same manner. But they differ from both 
fish and beast in having a layer of fat 
called blubber, varying in thickness up 
to ten inches, which more frequently ex- 
udes from them when wounded in the 
water than blood does. This blubber, 
under pressure, yields its own bulk of oil, 
and is used in the latter state by the Es- 
quimaux to light their huts and cook 
their food. Frozen bits of blubber in 
thin slices are esteemed a great delicacy 
among these people, though it takes 
some time before an English palate be- 
comes used to such a donne bouche. 

The largest of these cetaceans is the 
whale, of which species the spermaceti 
whale is the biggest. It is found, in- 
deed, off the coasts of North America, 
but is more common in the Antarctic 
than in the Arctic regions. The great 
Greenland whale is the one most sought 
for by the whalers of Baffin’s Bay, for be- 





these animals migrate southwards, hav- 
ing been north evidently to breed, as 
they return accompanied by numbers of 
young “calves.” As whales live on sea- 
blubber, they are generally found in the 
green water. In winter they go south, 
but where is unknown. 

Narwhals, or sea-unicorns, so called 
from the horn which projects from the 
upper jaw, are seen in great numbers in 
Baffin’s Bay during certain seasons, espe- 
cially just before they begin to travel 
northwards in March. Their flesh is 
considered a great luxury by the Esqui- 
maux, as also is the skin, which acts as 
an anti-scorbutic. The object of the 
horn is a disputed point, for while its 
point is too blunt for offence, it is well 
polished for about four inches, and the 
rest usually covered with slime and sea- 
weed, so that it is conjectured that it 
must be employed either to root up food 
from the bottom of the sea, or else to 
drive out small fish from the clefts and 
fissures of floating ice, where they take 
refuge when pursued by their enemy the 
narwhal. As the mode of catching the 
whale has been so often described, we do 
not propose now entering upon it, espe- 
cially as we would rather touch upon the 
manner of capturing the walruses and 
seals, which are the two chief objects of 
pursuit to the natives of Greenland dur- 
ing the winter months. Like the ceta- 
ceans, these animals, though able to take 
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in a sufficient quantity of air to last them 
for a considerable time, still have to come 
up occasionally to breathe, and it is this 
circumstance of which the hunter takes 
advantage. The walrus only rises at the 
edge of the floe in open water, and is 
hunted with spears, to which are at- 
tached lines carrying inflated sealskins, 
intended for the double purpose of im- 
peding the animal in diving, and of pre- 
venting the loss of the spear. 

The Esquimaux are so very venture- 
some in hunting this animal, that they 
will even go out on floating pieces of ice 
after it. The seal, however, when it can 
find an open piece of water, will burrow 
up through the ice to get to the air, mak- 
ing a small hole on the surface of much 
the same size and appearance as a mole- 
hill. The manner of taking them requires 
a considerable amount of patience and 
endurance, for when a hunter hears a seal 
at work under the ice, he first builds a 
snow wall, some four feet high, to pro- 
tect him from the wind, and then sitting 
down to leeward of it, proceeds to wait 
for the seal to reach the surface—a 
weary watch, which sometimes extends 
to twelve hours. 

When by the seal’s blowing the hunter 
knows that itis close to the surface of 
the ice, he takes his spear in both hands 
and drives it down into the animal with 
all his might, having previously fastened 
the rope attached to it round his body. 
He has only then to cut away the thin ice 
all round to get the carcase out. Anoth- 
er way of killing seals is by approaching 
them under cover of a small white screen, 
mounted on a little sledge, which is 
pushed by the sportsman before him. In 
this manner they can be approached 
within easy shot, but of course, as in this 
case they must be either in the water or 
upon tlie surface of the ice, and as during 
the depth of winter there is little open 
water likely to be found near the ships — 
this plan will not be practicable then. 
In shooting them with a rifle care must 
be taken to hit them in the head, as 
otherwise they will escape under the ice 
if only wounded in the body. The Es- 
quimaux practise numerous devices to 
attract the seals; such as scraping the 
ice, so as to produce a similar noise to 
that made by the seal with his flippers, 
and placing one end of a pole in the wa- 
ter and putting their mouths close to the 
other end, and making noises in imitation 
of those made by seals. When they are 
in good condition and shot instantane- 


SCRUPLES. 
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ously, they will float; but this depends 
upon their feeding-ground. 

On one otcasion, when some specially 
fine seals had been shot by Sir Leopold 
M‘Clintock’s party, they dredged the 
bottom, and found shell-fish and star-fish, 
and on another occasion the bellies of 
some splendid seals were found full of 
shrimps. Although the flesh of the fe- 
male seal is good to eat all the year round, 
during March that of the male is very 
fetid, having a disagreeable flavour like 
garlic, which impregnates the whole body 
to such an extent that even the Esqui- 
maux, who do not generally appear to be 
very choice in their food, cannot quite 
manage to stomach it. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SCRUPLES. 


THERE are some things of which we 
should have neither too much nor too 
little; and among these are scruples. 
Unscrupulous is a term of just reproach ; 
the unscrupulous man is dangerous in 
whatever capacity we have to deal with 
him, but the man of scruples is not there- 
fore desirable as such. He may be eligi- 
ble and deserving, but we should like 
him better without his scruples, for 
nothing is a graver barrier in social mat- 
ters than obtrusive scruples which we do 
not share. Scruples are essentially 
private things; when two people agree 
together in an objection or an opinion, 
we view it in another light, and probably 
call it something else. Scruples repre- 
sent private judgment exercising itself in 
small matters ; that is, they appear small 
to common sense or to prevalent public 
opinion, though they are large and pre- 
dominant to the scrupulous mind. Not 
that scruples are independent of the pre- 
vailing tone of thought in the world, but 
they are the means by which some per- 
sons take their share in it, and they con- 
stitute the originality of a certain class 
of intellect — they furnish an opportunity 
for that self-assertion which is a natural 
object with thinkers of every class and 
grade. 

Of course virtue has scruples. The 
minuter duties of morality have, we may 
say, an equal obligation with the weightier 
matters of ‘the law ; but in one case pub- 
lic opinion is accepted as exponent and 
interpreter, while the scrupulous con- 
science owns no law ‘but itself, and sees 
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no further than the letter. Honesty of 
the straightforward social sort agrees that 
it is a sin to steal a pin, but it does as it 
would be done by; and, holding itself 
justified by general usage, it takes the 
pin on an emergency and does not call it 
stealing. The scrupulous person goes 
pinless at the cost of being a less compe- 
tent and efficient member of the body 
politic, but is not the less confident and 
satisfied. The scruples which fairly bear 
the character of scrupulosity are those 
which warp the judgment and obscure 
the perception of the relative importance 
of things. The man who is governed by 
them may be a guide to himself, but he is 
no guide for others ; his conscience and 
his reason are not on sufficiently good 
terms. And it may be observed that no- 
body can be scrupulous all round; a pet 
scruple often makes a clean sweep of 
collateral obligations. The scrupulous 
temper is liable to large and eccentric 
omissions where the conscience is off its 
guard. People cannot act as members 
of a family or a community whose no- 
tions of private duty cover all their view 
and engross their attention. We live 


in this world in many capacities, all 
imposing moral duties, of which com- 
mon sense has to adjust the claims where 
they seem conflicting; 


but common 
sense, even candid and unselfish common 
sense, is despised and abhorred by the 
mind possessed by a scruple, or regulat- 
ing itself by a code of scruples. The 
duties that cannot be reconciled, or will 
not fit in, are set aside-— overlooked as 
not of obligation. We know of a clergy- 
man who had a scruple against reading 
any of the words in italics which oc- 
curred in the lessons for the day. He 
simply passed them over as not dictated 
by inspiration. It was indifferent to him 
that he made nonsense of the Word of 
God, which it was his office to set forth ; 
he saw one side of his duty so very 
plainly that he saw nothing else, and we 
need not say was utterly unpersuadable. 
Nor need scruples be of this absurd 
type to show an equal want of grasp of 
the leading idea. It would appear that 
the capacity for a large general view is 
never found in conjunction with this 
microscopic activity of conscience. All 
scruples are conscientious, and carry with 
them a sort of religious obligation. But 
it depends on the character how deep 
this goes. Many people scruple to play 
a rubber who will plunge into reckless 
speculation without a twinge. It was 
a conscientious scruple which induced 
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Pepys, on receiving a letter and discern- 
ing money in it, to empty the letter be- 
fore he read it, “that I might say I saw 
no money in the paper;” and this is 
only a type of the action of a great many 
scrupulous persons, who desire to profit 
by the consequences of a certain course 
of action without incurring the responsi- 
bility of it. And, short of this, scruples 
constantly stand in the way of an honest 
perception of right by stopping at the 
letter. A mind given to small scruples 
has the judgment in leading-strings, and 
often misses the flash of truth amid the 
minute questions which occupy it. Per- 
haps the most common form of hypocrisy 
is this self-deception. 

But, on the other hand, it is no easy 
matter to settle what are scruples — that 
is, conscientious demurs about small 
things. What were treated as such at one 
time are afterwards discovered to be 
broad principles. Reformers are charged 
with scruples and unnecessary niceties, 
but the scrupulous temper which fastens 
naturally on minutiz is not the reforming 
temper. The so-called scruples of some 
minds have founded sects and parties, 
and changed the face of society. It was 
quoted as an absurd scruple when Lady 
Huntingdon, then “ queen of the Metho- 
dists,” having got her daughter named 
lady of the bedchamber-to the _prin- 
cesses, resigned the appointment, as she 
would not let her play cards on Sunday. 
Society would not apply this term to such 
an objection now. Real scruples, the 
growth of a certain habit of mind, are not 
catching, we suspect; they are charac- 
teristics, though circumstances may be- 
friend and develop them. Yet every age 
has its own fashion of scruples. A for- 
mula which at one period everybody ac- 
cepts without doubt or hesitation, at 
another suggests scruples at every turn — 
not the same, but fitting the temper of the 
objector. To himself they seem original, 
the birth of his own questioning intellect, 
and in fact with a family resemblance to 
his own mind ; but the age is responsible 
for this particular form. Scruples he 
would have had ten, twenty, or fifty years 
ago, but not these particular scruples. 
Originality is but a relative term. It is 
much more original, for instance, in these 
days, to start a difficulty about eating 
chickens or rabbits till the eater is satis- 
fied that the rule of the Apostolic Church 
has been observed as to the manner of 
their killing, than to have scruples about 
the Thirty-nine Articles; for, to most 
people, the first question has been settled 
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for good and all, ages ago, the other is a 
habit of the day, and scruples are conta- 
gious. 

Scruples that interfere with the easy 
flow of social intercourse, and induce a 
sense of enstrangement and incongruity, 
will always be equally unpopular. Scru- 
ples of dress, diet, diction, precision of 
statement, humanity, amusement, ultra- 
honesty, ultra-veracity, are of this class, 
as setting up a higher standard than the 
current one. 


From All the Year Round. 
AN HYSTERICAL FAIR. 


THAT hysteria plays a more important 
part in many demonstrations — physical. 
mental, and spiritual—than is generally 
supposed, will not be denied, at any rate, 
by medical men. Those indefinite dis- 
tresses to which human nature, and 
especially female human nature, is more 
or less subjected, and which have borne 
at different times different names, such as 
the vapours, the spleen, the megrims, the 
nerves —and ennui should, perhaps, be 
added to the list —are nothing but varied 
forms of hysteria. So, again, great emo- 
tional excitements, whether produced by 


alarm, eagerness, or even religion, may be 


often traced to the same source. The wild 
frenzies of Bacchantes on Theban mount- 
ains; the restless dancing of Italian girls, 
said to have been bitten by the tarantula ; 
the fervent jumping of some orders of 
Methodists ; the weeping and contrition 
at revivals — though we do not deny fora 
moment that other better or worse causes 
may be at work simultaneously — have all 
a physical element of hysteria in them. 
Hysteria is decidedly common in India ; 
not unfrequently amongst men, and very 
frequently amongst women. With the 
latter sex, the wearing climate may be 
accredited with part of the mischief, but 
other causes doubtless exist in early mar- 
riage, early child-bearing, seclusion, and 
want of air and exercise; or in the case 
of women in the humblest walks of life, 
opposite evils may operate towards the 
same results — over-work, insufficient nu- 
triment, exposure to heat, etc. The 
somewhat violent measures occasionally 
resorted to may not do much harm in 
simply hysterical cases ; but it is painful 
to think that, with a wholly imperfect 
diagonis, remedies may be applied to 
actual insanity which can only tend to 


HYSTERICAL FAIR. 
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that persons in a hysterical condition 
are possessed by evil spirits is universal, 
and superstitious cures are sought after, 
though in different ways, by professors 
of both the great religions of the land — 
many of the lower Hindoos resorting to 
magic, which may be considered as ap- 
plying to the devil, while the Mussulman 
would seek by charms and sacred exor- 
cisms to drive out the evil spirit. 

Generations ago, two fakirs of the Mo- 
hammedan order of Kadiree started on 
a pilgrimage to Baghdad from their own 
village in North-west India, situated in 
the district of Jounpore, which lies be- 
tween Benares and the territory of Oudh. 
The founder of their sect, Abdul Kadir, 
is buried at Baghgad, and around his 
mausoleum the tombs of so many mys- 
tical sheikhs have been placed, that Baghe 
dad itself has sometimes being called the 
“City of the Saints.” On their return 
journey from the shrine, which they are 
said to have performed backwards, the 
fakirs brought with them two bricks 
which had formed part of it, as sacred 
memorials, and perhaps also as testimony 
that they had reached the place of their 
destination. There was a propriety in 
bringing bricks, because they are asso- 
ciated with Abdul Kadir’s fame as a 
saint ; for on one occasion when he was 
praying the devil appeared to him dis- 
guised as an angel of light, and told him - 
that, on account of his great piety, God 
would henceforth absolve him from the 
necessity of prayer; but Abdul Kadir 
was not to be deceived, and without hesi- 
tation began hurling bricks at the deceit- 
ful visitant, under which treatment he 
presently disappeared, and the tempta- 
tion was thus got rid of. 

The fakirs deposited the bricks near 
their own village, and built a cupola over 
them. The shrine is called Ghouspore, 
and the bricks are shown to this day, 
and are objects of veneration. 

An annual fair is held at the place, on 
the day of the death of Abdul Kadir, but 
as it is fixed by the Mohammedan calen- 
dar, and the Mohammedan year is a lu- 
nar one, the commemoration goes round 
through all the seasons. A large con- 
course of people always assembles, and 
the speciality of the occasion is the exor- 
cism of evil spirits ; in other words, the 
empirical cure of hysterical persons. 
Sacrifices are performed before the shrine 
by Mohammedans ; and the Hindoos, 
who have an Athenian catholicity in their 
respect for all gods, known or unknown, 


greatly aggravate the disease. The belief; cast flowers there or offer sweetmeats 
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and fruits. A recent visitor relates as 
follows: “ Around the tomb I saw some 
hundred women, and perhaps thirty men, 
with a few children, sitting on the ground, 
wagging their heads, shivering, weeping, 
and screaming. Their relatives were 
waiting on them. Some women had 
thrown off their ornaments, or had broken 
them. The friends of other of the women 
held them by the hair of their head, and 
called upon them to disclose the name of 
the demon who possessed them. The 
afflicted themselves would shout out as if 
addressing their tormentors, and would 
ask for what sacrificial inducement, or at 
what price, they would depart. It was a 
very wild scene. The custodians of the 
shrine, who may rightly be called priests, 
though they do not represent any distinct 
sacerdotal order, moved about, fumigat- 
ing the possessed with incense, and ac- 
companied by musicians beating loudly 
on drums. Sacred exorcisms were pro- 
nounced, papers with efficacious formule 
written on them were burnt under the 
noses of the afflicted, their hair was pulled, 
or, in obstinate cases, their hodies were 
well belaboured with drumsticks. The 
fervour with which one man assisted the 
exorcists with his private cane, in their 
endeavours to relieve a female, seemed 
to indicate the concealed payment of an 
old domestic score. Such virtue as be- 
longed to the locality itself was said to 
extendas far as the point to which the 
beating of the drums could be heard.” 

’ A girl named Dulbir, who had recov- 
ered from her affection, thus related her 
experience. ‘Her demon,” she said, 
“came from a lake named Dal, in Kash- 
meer, and was travelling southward when 
he was unlucky enough to meet a person 
wearing an armlet, on which was in- 
scribed the Holy Name. Fire issued out 
of the centre, and would have consumed 
the evil spirit, but he adroitly jumped 
downawell. The unfortunate girl Dulhir 
happened to be drawing water at the 
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very time: the demon saw her, and re- 
maining quiet all the day, tracked her 
home at night. From that moment she 
was possessed. Her visit to the shrine 
was, however quite successful. It was 
lighted at the time, and the effulgence 
gradually overcame her tyrannnical in- 
cumbent, and in the end he left her per- 
fectly free from ailment and distress. 
Whilst he was departing, however, she 
lay on the ground, writhing her body, 
and striking the dusty road with her 
hands.” 

A story was told at the place of a wom- 
an who had been brought tiere, whose 
malady was displayed by her reading 
Arabic. Even as she sat at the tomb, 
she contrived to recite, as she perused, 
passages in a celebrated poem attributed 
to the pen of Abdul Kadir himself. A 
sudden voice from within the shrine 
commanded her to desist, and she 
returned to her home,. cured and illiterate. 

It would be a comical sight in this 
London of ours, if we could have a pen 
at one of the fancy fairs filled with all 
the hysterical people: the old ladies who 
shriek if their parrot has a fit, or their 
lap-dog is threatened with asthma; the 
gushing spinsters whose eyes brim with 
delicious brine, and whose noses _ in- 
stinctively flutter towards the smelling- 
bottle when their popular preacher di- 
lates on the transcendental poetry of the 
unseen; the habitual invalids who have 
their sinkings and their sighings, their 
nerves and their nips; the hypochondri- 
acs who weigh themselves after eating, 
analyze their drinking-water, and go to 
bed when the wind is in the east; the 
young gentlemen who languish through 
their lyric verse, drink in the moonlight, 
talk zsthetical criticism, and go into 
ecstasies over “the sustained treble of a 
Limoges plate,” or the delicate harmony 
of “a serenade in blues.” Really, per- 
haps, the drumsticks might be found a 
salutary remedy for each and all! 





Dominica, which was formerly one of the 
chief coffee-producing countries, has of late 
years almost entirely ceased to grow the plant. 
The capabilities of the island, however, are 
apparently so great, not only for the cultiva- 
tion of coffee, but also for many other food 
products, that the attention of the authorities 
has been directed to the matter, and the re- 
sult is that Mr, Prestoe, of the Botanic Gar- 





dens, Trinidad, has been commissioned to 
examine and report on the prospects of the 
island generally, and the best means of de- 
veloping its resources. We anxiously await 
the details of Mr. Prestoe’s report upon an 
island so fertile and beautiful as Dominica, 
but which has, no doubt, through want of 
European capital and energy, been allowed to 
drift-almost into an unprofitable waste, 





